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To THE READER. 


Since the announcement in No.6 of a serial 
story, entitled“ The Dead Queen,? the Proprietors 
have been enabled to acquire a series of papers 
on The Ghetto, a subject of interest at the 
present time. The first of these papers accord- 
ingly replaces the instalment of the serial story 
announced, 

It is desirable to point out to contributors that 
while literary matter of all kinds is gladly 
received for consideration, the Editors cannot 
undertake to send back unsuetable MSS. in 
cases where stamps for return postage have not 
been supplied, 
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A DECIDER 
BY MAURICE GREIFFENHAGEN 





MAIN LIBRARY 


A DECIDER 


NV jour de mi-caréme, 
Deux pierrots pour une belle 
Voulant se battre, 
Elle 
Senfuit avec un troisieme. 


Pun de chagrin mourut ; 
Lautre vicut. 

Des deux douleurs, dites, ma lectrice 
Laquelle 

Ltait la pire— 
Celle 

De vivre, ou celle de mourir 


Sans elle? 
JoHN ENNaR. 
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GHETTO TRAVESTIES 
No. I. 


WHAT THE CHILDREN OF THE GHETTO 
SAID OF THE BOOK. 


LOV HASHOLOM!” (Peace be upon 
him), said the Bube (grandmother) as 

Israel entered the room. 
“ Ballachulish otar caribi,” he answered. 
It was not palatial, this room in the Ghetto, where 
lived four separate mishpochah (families), one in each 
corner ; but the Longbillskis had always found it com- 
modious enough—always, that is to say, except one week 
in the foregoing summer, when the family in the right- 
hand corner by the window had insisted on taking 
lodgers. But this story has a beard. Israel, after his 
Hebraic greeting, said, “Good evening,” in excellent 
English, and took his place in the family corner. 
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“Nu, Israelche,” said the Bube, “and thy book? i 
What said the goy publisher? Will it pay—hein?” and 
the old lady, scratching her shaitel (wig) till it sat awry 
on her wrinkled, parchment-like forehead, licked her 
thick lips eagerly, and peered inquiringly at Israel out 
of her black, bead-like eyes. 

“Ei! How could I know that yet?” answered he. 
“*Tis only to-day it was published, Gedruckt,” he 
added in explanation, for the grandmother’s English was 
hazy in the extreme, as she had spent all her long life in 
the far east—of London. 

“Woe! woe! woe!” shrieked the Bube, in a sudden 
access of passion. “It is tripha, thy book, tripha (un- 
clean), I tell thee. Did I not tell thee, not once, but 
two-and-eighty times—aye, two-and-eighty-eight times— 
the number of the blessed mitzvah (commandments) ”— 
her arithmetic was hazy—“that on Pesach (Passover) 
thou shouldest not write. Yes, and thy book is cursed, 
cursed! Sit not there to schmull (sulk),” she added 
furiously. “Tell us what there is in it—in thy book? 
Answer, thou Schmuck (lubber), answer !” 

Israel raised his head wearily, and smiled, showing his 
yellowy-green teeth, then springing to his feet, his eyes 
glowing with excitement: “ Nay,” he exclaimed, “ nay, 
Bube, my book is not tripha, though I did write in it 
on Pesach, and of a surety shall it be blessed, and not 
accursed, for ’tis of our own people I have written.” 

Let me hasten to say that the Bube alone, of all the 
family, had not read her grandson’s magnum opus, as 
reading English was not one of her accomplishments, 
and the other members of the family had perused it in 
secret, wishing, with that pious regard for age so remark- 
able among devout Jews, to avoid diminishing the grand- 
mother’s self-respect. They therefore listened to Israel’s 
exposition with well-simulated interest, and if their criti- 
cism did betray a more intimate acquaintance with the 
subject under discussion, let us hope that the Bube was 
not keen enough to notice it. 

“ Ay,” continued Israel, “of our own people have I 
written. I have spoken of our homes, even as this home, 
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inthe ghetto. Our youths and maidens, our fried fish 
and our stewed fish have I described, and many an 
ancient maaseh (story), with its flavour of the chestnut, 
have I lavished, picturesquely garbed in Yiddish, upon 
the goyim (non-Jews). Yes, even the story of him who 
would not be delayed from his bath on the eve of Yom 
Kippur (day of atonement), having missed it the year 
preceding. Many such white-bearded maasehs are there 
in my book, and many more, too, have I kept in store ; 
for is it not written, ‘ the thrifty shall prosper in the land, 
and their seed after them’? Of our Avromkele (little 
Abraham) have I told, and of little Ikey-—yes, little one, 
and of thy new bed too,” added he, seeing the question in 
his tiny brother’s eager face. “I have written of the legs 
of Mrs. Belcovitch, and of our sweet Esther, now among 
the Takeefim (rich people) ; of Samuel Levine, and of 
Reb Shemuel, of Malka, and of the clothes-brush of 
Hannah Jacobs, and of the gett (divorce), in the ghetto. 
Then have I told of the book of Melchitzedek Pinchas, 
of Sugarman the Shadchan, of the Maggid, and of Mr. 
Karlkammer—all these and many others shall become 
known from among us. Of the customs of our ghetto, 
too, have I written,—of our Cabbalah (mystic lore), of the 
Missheberach (synagogual benediction), of the Purim 
ball, the Barmitzvah (confirmation), and of the Shofar 
(ram’s horn), blown after Rosh Hashonor (New Year 
festival). At length have I told the story of the Bar- 
mitzvah of the son of Sugarman the Shadchan, of the 
fried fish and the nashereien (delicacies) at the breakfast, 
of the speech of the Shalotten Shammos, and of the 
burial of Mr. Belcovitch’s fish.” 

“ What was that?” asked the Bube. “I don’t remem- 
ber that maaseh.” 

“Oh, surely thou knowest,” said Israel ; “dost thou 
not remember how old Gabriel Hamburg said it had a 
beard—that it was no true tale of Belcovitch’s, that it 
occurred in Posen in the time of Rabbi Solomon 
Maimon. 

“Belcovitch said that one Friday the fish twittered 
in the frying-pan, and that a Chassid, a travelling saint 
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from Ridnik, bade them wrap the fish in a shroud, and 
bury it. And it was buried in the back garden of the 
woman who fried the fish ; and that Satan should rebuke 
the woman no more, they put furnace ashes into the 
mouth of the fish,and . . .” 

“There is too much fish in thy book, Israelche,” said 
Mimle Rivkele (Aunt Rebecca), who had hitherto kept 
silence. 

* Aye, too much fish,” echoed the Bube, “and too much 
Yiddish also. For how will the goyim pay their money 
for a book of which they can but understand the half? 
Right had I when I said thy book would be accursed. 
It will not sell, Israelche, it will not sell, and there for 
nothing hast thou spoiled the parcels of beautiful white 
paper.” 

“Nay,” said Israel mildly, “nay, Bube, not so. The 
goyim thirst ever after that which they know not, and to 
read my book will they buy the three volumes for their 
schweres geld (dear money), and then will I publish the 
book for cheaper moneys, and with a glossary which I 
will add”—reluctantly (see preface to 3rd edition.—M.P.), 
—“and the goyim, and perchance, some of the Jewish 
Takeefim, will buy my cheaper book also, for the glos- 
sary, that they may understand my meaning ; and thus 
shall my book be blessed and fruitful to me, for it is 
written, ‘Blessed indeed is he that converteth the igno- 
rance of the heathen unto his own advancement.’ ” 

“ Yosher-Kowach” (May your strength increase), said 
the Bube, entirely mollified. 

“ Gott lob, ’s Menschenkind ’s doch a Geschaefts- 
mensch” (Praise be to God, he’s a man of business after 
all), she added piously. 

“But the story,” asked Mimle Rivkele (somewhat 
maliciously, I fear,—for, as we already know, she had read 
the book), “it shall be a novel, thy book, a romance ; tell 
us what is the story, Israelche.” 

“Nu,” said he awkwardly, “story is there but little. 
I would that the goyim (non-Jews) should know that of 
the Jews there are many kinds. That they should learn 
to distinguish the Sephardim (Spanish and Portuguese 
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Jews) from the Ashkenazim (German Jews), and the Pul- 
lack (Polish Jew), the froom (pious) from the meshumad 
(apostate), the Talith (shawl with fringes, worn by men 
during prayer) from the Tephillin (phylacteries). I 
would that they should learn to know our customs and 
our ceremonies, but for a story I have had little care. 
The men-of-the-earth will not mind that, for such a book 
as mine have they never seen before.” 

“ But,” observed Moses Longbillski—Israel’s father— 
suddenly, “there are lies in thy book, Israel. Our 
people are not so. Thou wouldest no doubt amuse the 
goyim when thou sayest that I, thy father, go not fre- 
quently to worship at the synagogue of the ‘Sons of the 
Covenant,’ but to more distant Chevrahs, because the 
former is too near to make my attendance a mitzvah 
(good-deed) pleasing in the sight of Heaven. And my 
friends hast thou drawn grossly, my ‘son, to make 
merriment for the goyim. I like not thy book, Israel, 
—such a book should no Jew have written ; but I forgive 
thee, for art thou not my first-born son, who shall say 
Kaddish (prayer in praise of God, recited by male 
mourners) after me.” 

“Thy father Moses has right,” said the Bube. “He 
s a schlemihl is Moses, but right has he.” 

“T like not thy book, nor will our friends here in the 
ghetto like it, for it is link (wrong) to make jest at thy 
kindred.” 

“ But,” began Israel. 

“ And there is too much fish in thy book,” interrupted 
Mimle Rivkele plaintively. 
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‘*What’s the matter with Dick to-night ? he seems very dull.” 
“Yes, he doesn’t even swear as if he was enjoying himself,” 
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A BAD NAME 


T is best that I should commence by saying that 
my name is Benjamin Trickey. There is nothing 
particularly remarkable about this, except that it 
is perhaps a rather unusual name; and at first 

blush, I am prepared to concede that there is a slight 
temptation to reflect on its significance. I only refer 
to the matter in order to show that with such a name to 
my credit I have all my life been in the position of a man 
with only one funny story to tell, and have been able to 
note the effect of pronouncing my name upon a pretty 
wide range of individuals. You may have noticed when 
you tell a funny story—supposing, of course, that you ever 
do tell a funny story—that some people will show, or 
attempt to show, a sense of its humour, while others 
will at once make a business of pointing out its failings, 
or trying to increase its effect by a superior dénouement 
of their own suggestion, The possession of this name 
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has snabled me to afford many excellent people a source 
of amusement and a chance to air their superb wit ; while 
it has given me a delightful opportunity of realising how 
it feels to hear the same joke once a week for twenty odd 
years. 

I was, I should think, six years old when I was taken 
from the surroundings of home and placed at a young 
ladies’ school under the eye of an elderly lady. I re- 
member as well as anything this dear soul’s asking me 
before all the class :— 

“ Well, little man, and what is your name?” 

“Benjamin Trickey, ma’am,” I replied politely. 

The old lady paused, In the years that have since 
gone by I have grown used to that pause. Then with a 
quiet, self-satisfied smile she said :— 

“Well, 1 hope you won’t grow up tricky by nature !” 

There was a roar of laughter at this sally, which was 
all the more relished coming as it did from a party hardly 
accustomed to frivolity of this sort. The joke seemed 
such a capital one that I could not help laughing at it 
myself ; and when I got home I repeated it to my sisters, 
and we all laughed at it together. 

By degrees, however, comment in this respect began 
to lose its charm of novelty. When I left the ladies’ 
seminary and went to the local grammar-school, and 
wore a hat with a coloured ribbon round it, the first step 
was as usual to give my name. 

“ Benjamin Trickey, sir.” 

There was the old, knowing smile, and then: “ Well, 
youngster, don’t you try any trickiness here !” 

I suppose there are people who have hit upon this joke 
without the least idea that I could possibly have heard it 
before. It is usually sprung on me as something bril- 
liantly original, as if the perpetrator were quite certain he 
had got a happy thought that no intellect but his own 
could have shaped. I heard that delightful sally all 
through my schooldays whenever I went among new 
faces; and on the commencement of my business career 
I was flooded with it for months. The yearning for this 
kind of facetiousness is not confined to a class. There 

B 
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would seem to be a vague something so absolutely irre- 
sistible about my name, that, be his sphere high or low, 
the humorist is lured on in spite of himself. It was 
only last week, in the course of private business, that I 
waited upon a dignitary of the Church, a man esteemed 
far and wide for his kindliness and consideration as well 
as for his learning and good taste. He greeted me plea- 
santly with a “‘How do you do? Let me see, er—Mr.— 
er— ” 

“ Trickey, my lord,” I said encouragingly. 

There was a pause. The usual pause, in fact; the 
same thing that had dogged me for years. I realized in 
a moment what was coming, and I leant against the 
wall with a sigh of resignation and waited for it. A faint 
smile hovered round the bishop’s lips as he said, half- 
apologetically :— 

“Trickey by name only, I trust!” 
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THE ENGLISHMAN IN PARIS 


““Garsong! Proprietaire! . . . Votre—bill—trop—dam— 
cher !” 

** Mais, Monsieur—— ” 

‘* Premier temps, dernier temps, and I shall write to the Zzmes.” 





THE BUTTERFLY BALLADS 


BY L. GODFREY-TURNER 


HE BALLAD 
OF THE BIRTH 
OF BOXING 


(By permission of 1. ZANGWILL, Esq.) 


ANNERS, bunting, flags and flowers, decorate the ancient 
town ; 


Not a woman meets the vision but displays her newest gown : 
Not a man in all St. Rumbo, mounted on his drapéd brute, 
Spurred and armoured, but appeareth in his very newest suit. 


Fuss, excitement, agitation, noise, activity, and stir, 


Meeting in their might, and mingling, constitute a weird-like 
whirr. 
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To the tournament in thousands throng the people of St. R., 
And the King drives forth among them in his papier-maché car. 


’Tis the dawn of brave occasion ; for Sir Harry and Sir Bill, 

Tilting at each other's corslets, showed the same amount of skill 

In some previous engagement; and the King, who watched the 
play, 

Swore that they should meet again, and fixed the final for to- 
day. 


Onward, onward press the people, filling box and filling stall 
Of a structure not unlike a roofless Agricultural Hall. 

And at last the place is filléd, and the people settle down : 
And the King is there among them in his papier-maché crown. 


Brave Sir William reins his charger; bold Sir Harry reins his 
too 


(Bold and brave Sir Knights in ballads pretty nearly always do). 

*Ttention for the Royal signal! Breathless now is every man 

While the monarch, leaning forward, drops his kerchief in the 
tan. 


” 


**Go it, ’Arry!” cry the people. But the Royal voice is still, 

For my liege has been and gone and put his metal shirt on Bill. 

And a frown pervades his forehead (for Sir B. seems somewhat 
blown), 

And the King looks on disgusted from his tapier-maché throne. 
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Loud and fast Sir Harry’s blows upon the other’s vizor drop, 

Sounding just as though a bull were in an ironmonger’s shop. 

Bang and batter, clang and clatter, whop and wollop, crash and 
crack, 

Keep they up this brave but risky game of whacky-whacky- 
whack. 


Brave Sir Harry tilts his hardest—bold Sir William nearly falls ! 

Maddened to the quick, the monarch rises from his seat and 
calls— 

‘** By my halidame, e¢ cetera, Bill, thou art a damnéd fool !” 

Then in anger stamps his foot, and kicks his papéer-maché stool. 


Bill, nigh breathless, gasps in answer, ‘‘ Good my liege, I’ve 
little chance 

’Gainst a man so beastly spiteful in the wielding of his lance. 

Look you how he prods and pokes me. Really, it’s horrid!” 
(Whiz: !) 

** See how busy, too, the cad is with that battle-axe of his !” 


‘* True, Sir Knight,” observes the King. ‘‘ I'm very sorry now 
I spoke; 

But thou must not be downhearted, since 'twas only meant in 
joke.” 

And his highness, smiling sadly, blushing too, and standing up, 

Cries, ‘* Your health and pardon, Bill!”—and sips his fafier- 
maché cup. 


Bill, emboldened by the favour, muttering to himself, ‘‘ Here 
goes!” 

Spurs his noble charger forward, parries all Sir Harry's blows, 

Seizes his opponent’s vizor, pulls it off him with a twist— 

Then upon the nose thrice hits him with his clenchéd, mailed 
fist ! 
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Faint and flattened lies Sir larry ; bruised and battered—bloody, 
blind! 


Asked if he will fight again, he says he does not feel inclined. 

So the fame of brave Sir William travels speedily and far, 

And the King drives home in gladness—and his fapier- mache 
car, 





Edae Wilton 


ONE LIFE 


DITH THOMPSON’S father was a merchant 
pond in the City. Edith herself had a vague idea 
that he did something in Tea ; but she never 
knew for certain, and Mr. Thompson was not 
the man to tell his business to a mere girl. 

Mrs. Thompson was dead ; and uncomfortable friends 
of Mr. Thompson’s favoured the theory that death had 
removed her as an act of mercy to her, some being satis- 
fied that the fact of her having been Mrs. Thompson 
uncomplainingly for nearly twenty years entitled her to 
rank with the martyrs. At the age of sixteen, Edith was 
left to infuse the spirit of home into the cold, red- 
brick house at Hampstead, where she lived with her 
father, two sisters, Maud and Ethel, and a brother, who 
was always called Podge. These were “the children” ; 


—d 
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the two girls being twelve and eleven respectively, and 
Podge nine. They still went to a day school, as they had 
done in their mother’s time ; for the late Mrs. Thompson 
had had a horror of boarding schools, a feeling which 
Mr. Thompson could never understand, because at a 
boarding school you could get rid of the children for 
three months together, and under favourable conditions 
you could often arrange for them to be kept at school 
during the holidays as well, which was a great conveni- 
ence. 

Edith Thompson shared her mother’s prejudice in this 
particular ; or, it may be, she had adopted it because it 
had been her mothers. At night, when “the children” 
came home from school, Edith was there to meet them ; 
to felicitate in success, and to console in disappointment ; 
to see that they wiped their shoes, that the girls had not 
torn their frocks, and that Podge’s pockets were not un- 
duly inflated with peg-tops or horse-chestnuts, or other 
trifles conducive to premature wear and tear. And then 
Mr. Thompson would come home cross, as was his in- 
variable custom, and after kissing the two little girls very 
gingerly, and patting Podge on the head, would mutter, 
as if by way of afterthought, “ Hallo, Edith.” 

At dinner Edith took the head of the table, and tried 
to exhibit a keen interest in the news that the market 
was flat, or that the House had sat all night, or that a 
Member of Parliament had changed his politics from 
conscientious motives. During the meal her attention 
was largely occupied in endeavouring to promote her 
father’s comfort, and in maintaining discipline among 
“the children.” Maud and Ethel were as a rule models 
of decorum, for they stood in awe of their father, of whom 
they knew very little except that it was nice when he was 
away ; but there were times when even a stern look from 
Mr. Thompson did not deter Podge from expressing an 
uninvited opinion on the quality of the fare or the cook- 
ing. Onsuch occasions Mr. Thompson would refer the 
insubordination to Edith in a manner that seemed to in- 
dicate that she was entirely to blame, not only for Podge’s 
sins, but for his very existence as well. As the courses 
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followed each other, Mr. Thompson would stop at a cer- 
tain point and make a brief but sweeping survey of the 
table ; and having completed his examination, he would 
give a slight sniff, or two sniffs if he thought the occasion 
warranted it, and would observe with a forlorn smile, and 
addressing nobody in particular, that it was odd, after a 
driving day at the office, something better than this or 
that could not be found to place before him. And Edith, 
with the colour mounting to her cheeks, could never vary 
the reply : she was very sorry indeed, but would really 
try to do better in future. 

As soon as the meal was concluded, the family went 
into the drawing-room, where on rare occasions Ethel 
and Maud would be permitted to go through their latest 
duet on the piano. If they played well, Mr. Thompson 
praised them ; if they played badly, he blamed—Edith ; 
for, to his mind, Edith was clearly responsible for every 
household irregularity, from the independence of “ cook” 
to the bursting of a water-pipe. Usually, after dinner, 
Edith and the others would form a little group in one 
corner of the room, and talk or read, while Mr. Thomp- 
son sat in the arm-chair by the fire-place and read his 
paper. Edith was very fond of her “ children,”—indeed, 
they were all she had had to feel affection for since the 
mother’s death ; but on these evenings they were dearer 
to her than ever, if only for the friendly barrier they un- 
consciously erected between Mr. Thompson and herself. 
Sometimes Aunt Marian would be staying with them for 
a few days, and when she left she would invariably re- 
mind Edith that youth was the happiest time of life, and 
situated as she was with her “ children,” a comfortable 
home, and a loving father, she would be ungrateful in- 
deed if she did not recognise the rare blessedness of her 
lot. 

By half-past eight o’clock Podge would generally have 
been finally suppressed for the night, and soon after that 
the two little girls would be sent off to bed, on the ground 
that they fidgetted their poor father and made his head 
ache. Then Mr. Thompson sat in a chair reflecting on 
the hardness of his fate, while Edith read aloud from 
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what seemed to her the dullest and most uninteresting 
paper she had ever met, till, after some show of reluct- 
ance, Mr. Thompson would let his eyes gradually close, 
and would fall asleep, Edith sitting at the table and 
watching, or, as often as not, hearing, him as he slept. 
About eleven he would wake with a start, and express 
surprise that Edith should have let him sleep so long. 


veh 
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Then he would go off to bed, and if he were in an excep- 
tionally generous mood, he might wish her good-night ; 
indeed, once, in the course of the years, he had even 
kissed her. When he had gone, Edith would make a 
final survey of the premises, secure the doors, and satisfy 
herself that no gas had been left burning by the servants; 
and then she would drag herself up to her room, and falling 
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on her knees by her bedside, would thank Heaven for the 
great benefits bestowed upon her, and humbly pray for a 
continuance of the same, world without end. 

As the years went on, the children grew up, and Edith 
became a woman ; but, somehow, no one dreamt of her 
ever being married. She never dreamt it herself, except 
it might be, now and again, the old dream that had sur- 
vived childhood of the fairy prince and the castle of love. 
But such reflections were of the briefest. She only knew 
that her place was at home with her father and “the 
children,” and to them she gave her every effort. She 
watched the two little girls grow up in the beauty of 
womanhood, and she felt a gentle pride in being made at 
length the confidante first of one and then the other, in 
respect of the absolutely perfect young man who was 
coming to-morrow for the answer. The love affairs took 
shape and progressed, and Edith watched their develop- 
ment from the first shy whispers to the hour when she 
stood beside her sisters at the altar, and tried for their 
sakes to feel happy at the parting that was so terrible for 
her. There was no one left to stand between her and her 
father, except Podge, who was now knownas Percy; and 
he, too, was going abroad soon. There were a few tears 
when the strange, new life began, but they were soon dry, 
and Edith despised herself for having wept them, as she 
set her mind to study her father’s every want. Mr. 
Thompson in time found his most exacting requirements 
fulfilled, and the daily difficulty of finding something to 
grumble at grew finally so great, that one day he died in 
the effort. 

Edith went to live with Aunt: Marian, an estimable old 
lady whose idea of sentiment never went beyond her 
afternoon tea or the later hot-water bottle. She had led 
the kind of negative existence common to people who 
have never done anything much, either good or bad; so 
that one is tempted to wonder what they could have been 
made for, unless it were to keep a likely spot in creation 
warm for a larger soul. Here, Edith, having no one to 
look after, became herself the child of the house; and 
she even had her playthings. Sometimes, in the evening, 
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she would steal up to her room, and taking out her photo- 
graph album, would remove the portraits one by one, and 
place them upright on the table, the mantelpiece, or else- 
where around her ; and then she would sit down, and in 
imagination go back through the long years, and fancy 
that mother was really there looking at her with the old 
sad smile, and that “the children” were not mere faded 
pictures, but full of life, waiting for her to come into the 
garden and play. She would look at them one by one, 
and talk to them as she used to talk in the days of old ; 
and by-and-by it would all seem so real and so homely 
and so happy, that she would be obliged to wipe her eyes 
once or twice before kissing the dear old faces again and 
again, and putting them back reverently into the album 
till the next family meeting. 

To that house came a cousin, whom she had never 
met before. He asked her to take him out and show 
him the favourite country walks, and by ‘degrees they 
became friends; and one day, during a longer walk than 
usual, Edith promised to be his wife. She had seen 
very little of men before ; and now that one was here, 
strong, handsome, and kind, anxious to devote his life to 
her happiness, she felt that she had only just realized 
how beautiful life was, after all. Her affectionate nature 
grew the more intense for having been temporarily de- 
prived of its old outlet ; and the love that had been given 
to “the children” in days gone by, was now given to her 
cousin Harry with all her heart and soul. 

One fine morning Harry went out for a cross-country 
ride, and shortly afterwards he came back in the arms ot 
four strong men, mud-splashed, pale, and groaning, with 
a leg badly broken. When the first shock was over, and 
Edith could see him again, the old feeling of having 
somebody to care for came back. ‘“ The children” had 
often given her moments of anxiety in temporary ail- 
ments ; but now her sympathies needed to be immeasur- 
ably expanded, for here was her lover, and besides there 
was the natural feeling of pity for the big strong man 
lying helpless and pale on his couch. For three months 
he kept to the house, and Edith waited anxiously by to 
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fulfil his every wish while it was scarcely expressed ; she 
wrote for him, read to him, and prepared him cooling 
draughts in the heat of the day, and sometimes she re- 
mained indoors the whole week through, lest he should 
call for something when she was not at hand to hear him ; 
while often from her slender purse she would supply some 
little superfluity that Aunt Marian would have frowned at 
as needlessly extravagant. Harry grew stronger, and 
then he went to the seaside to restore the old-time 
strength. The first parting nearly broke her heart ; 
but that was her own secret. Letters came frequently 
from Harry, telling of his complete recovery ; and then 
letters did not come. Edith wrote, almost, she feared, 
in a spirit of gentle reproach, and by-and-by the long- 
expected letter arrived. Harry had felt for some time 
that he and Edith were hardly fitted for each other. It 
was better to find this out, and say it honestly, before the 
error was past mending ; better, too, to let this letter 
close their correspondence. 

Aunt Marian had never been in the secret, and never 
would be now. She could not understand Edith’s sudden 
determination to take a governess’s place; still less could 
she see why in the world the child must needs sit in her 
room moping all day, when she had nothing to do but be 
happy. Fora year Edith found herself once again with 
two little girls to teach and watch over, and she worked 
the harder that she might the more easily forget. She 
came back to Aunt Marian’s for the summer holidays, 
looking thin and pale, and at Christmas she coughed a 
great deal when her aunt met her at the station. Then 
she took to coming down late in the morning, and one 
morning she did not come down at all. The doctor 
called and talked vaguely of change of scene, Switzerland, 
and very severe attacks ; and one evening she half rose in 
bed, witha strange, bright smile, and reached out an arm, 
telling the nurse that mother was taking her by the hand, 
and then she fell back upon the pillow, fast, very fast, 
asleep. 

“Yes,” said Aunt Marian, on the day of the funeral, 
“she was a good girl ; but she never seemed to be really 
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happy, although I’m sure no one could have known less of 
trouble or care. I’m afraid she was a little selfish, and 
expected too much.” 


ARNOLD GOLSWORTHY. 
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F£teD Guest (who has been put in the ancestral room) 
‘*Beashly inconvenient thesh old-fashioned besshteads are !” 





** Silence is a sweet reply, 
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my 


Marguerita 


BY ADOLPH BIRKENRUTH 





SILENCE, THE ANSWER 


HEREFORE wonder what to say, 
W Marguerita ? 
Speech can only words convey, 

Marguerita ! 
Other times I might rejoice 
At the music of thy voice : 
But I’d have thee dumb to-day, 
Marguerita ! 


Silence is a sweet reply, 

Marguerita ! 
Answer, then, with wistful eye, 

Marguerita ! 
Answer thus, and I’m content, 
Since that silence means consent : 
Tis the vow I’d hold thee by, 

Marguerita ! 
i Gek. 
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FROM THROGMORTON STREET 


FINKELSTEIN (emphatically): ‘*I don’d care vot yer say, yer 
tief; yer robbed me, I dell yer! yer a liar und a placguard, und a 
schwindler und a schweinpig : und dot’s plain English !” 





SULPHUR EGG 


MAN and his Wife lived in a far county in 
England. He was fair and strong, and she 
was a small woman who looked out on the 
world through grey eyes. 

When a son was born to them, they rejoiced; and 
when, next, a girl came, he talked moodily about ex- 
penses, and how land now cost a dashed sight more than 
it brought in. But he still loved his wife, and she guided 
the house, looked after the nursery, and did the flowers 
in the drawing-room, thus fulfilling the whole Duty and 
Pleasure of Woman. 

He went to the bench, took his farms into his hands 
when tenants failed, shot what game he could find on his 
own property, and hunted what horse he could afford. 
But although no one will claim these are the whole 
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Duties and Pleasures of Man, he was content, and she was 
not: moreover, he grumbled much, and she spoke little. 

“ Stallard’s coming home on leave from India,” he told 
his wife one day in June. And she thought, What is it 
to me if a whole battery were coming home on leave? 
But she said, “ I’m afraid Stallard will look closer than 
ever after his pheasants. You won’t get seven in Cockill 
Holt this autumn.” 

“No, confound him! he’s made himself so nasty over 
it, I shall hardly dare be seen round there. If I’d 
another two hundred a year, I’d start a regular keeper, 
and we'd rear; but things go from bad to worse. 
There’s old Ellison wants that shed of his rebuilt. Don’t 
know where he expects the money to come from.” 

“ Met young Stallard this morning,” he told his wife 
one day in the beginning of July. “Looks a bit older. 
Let’s see, did he go out before we were married ?” 

“Yes; I have never seen him.” 

Within a few days, Captain Stallard, finding time hang 
heavy on his hands, walked over to the Doultons. 
There was the little house he remembered all his life, 
with a big farm and homestead close by. It was more 
shut in by trees than it used to be, and the old gates 
were a bit shakier. These are the usual changes in- 
dulged in by people whose property is mortgaged. 

What are such calls like? Captain Stallard could have 
told you nothing about this one, except that Mrs. Doulton 
was a little woman without much to say for herself. He 
was only conscious there was something in her eyes 
which made him wonder why she married Doulton : good 
sort of chap, but getting fat. 

The neighbourhood spasmodically woke to the fact 
that there was a stray man in its midst ; what there was 
of it made ready to entertain him after its lights. 

Captain Stallard did not golf, and declined to play 
tennis. The neighbourhood fell back, for no one gave 
dinners till the shooting season,—far too expensive. But 
he often walked over to the Doultons : across his father’s 
land, through Cockill Holt, and up past the glebe mea- 
dows. 
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It was one sultry afternoon towards the end of August, 
when he was shown into the drawing-room, and found 
Mrs. Doulton lying on the sofa, looking white, and with 
dark shadows under her silent eyes. Her husband was 
pouring out tea. 

“This heat has quite shattered me,” she said, looking 
up as he came near to take her hand. 

“ No heat to speak of,” grumbled her husband. “ First- 
rate harvest weather. She got a fit of cramp last night— 
screamed out !” 

“I often have it,”—rather faintly. 

“It’s a horrible thing !” said Captain Stallard. “Did 
you ever try a sulphur egg?” 

“No; what is it?” 

“No good telling her of any remedies,” went on Mr. 
Doulton ; “never takes anything ; can’t get her to see a 
doctor.” 

“Oh, this is simplicity itself,” answered the gunner. 
“ Have it under your pillow, and when you feel the cramp 
coming, get hold of it. Did me no end of good when we 
were up country. Let me send you one, Mrs. Doulton ?” 

The cramp must have left her very weak, for she 
flushed pink. 

“Thank you,” she said hesitatingly, “if you are quite 
sure you can spare me one.” 

He brought it over two days later, and came in to in- 
quire how she was. The Man was out wrangling with 
old Ellison over the shed ; his wife was in the drawing- 
room, altering Bobbie’s outgrown frock to fit little Ellie. 

, She opened the small cardboard box. “It is just like 
a real egg !” she said wonderingly. 

“You should hold it in your hand till it gets warm, and 
the electricity begins to work.” 

“Warm !”—with a blank look,—“ my hands are like 
ice. I am always cold here.” 

“ Give it to me,”—stretching outhis arm. “I willhold 
it first for you. Why, Mrs. Doulton, your fingers are cold 
-—cold as rock-crystal !”—hesitating. 

“Cold hands and a warm heart,”—making an effort to 
go on sewing. 
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“You are cold all through,”—watching her,—* chilled 
to the bone, and no wonder. Whenever I come I find you 
in this sunless room, listening and never speaking.” 

“What is there to speak about?” she said wearily 
“Tt is always the same.” 

“ Why don’t you go out?” 

“To potter about the farms, to stand for an hour argu- 
ing the life or death of some old cow, to regret the chest- 
nut colt that went amiss three years ago, to see the fences 
going wrong, the stock falling off, and to lament each and 
all afresh? I hear enough in the house.” 

“Here !”—holding out his hand. “ Take it now, and 
see if you can feel anything.” 

Yellow and oval it lay in his strong palm. She took it 
out daintily, closing her frigid fingers on it, and letting 
her hand fall in her lap. There were no words for a few 
moments ; she had relapsed into her habitual silence, and 
he was watching the blue veins creep up to the thin 
knuckles, and wondering how she would change under 
the burning sun of Egypt. 

“What is it?” she said suddenly. “I feel—what is 
it I do feel ?” 

“It is the principle of life,’—with a flush. 

“The principle of life?”—gazing at him with those 
strangely ringed grey eyes. ‘ What do you mean?” 

“ Oh, something like electricity,”—rather hastily. 
“They say the thing is first-rate for sleeplessness, too.” 

“My hand is beginning to get quite warm,” she said, 
looking down at it ; “it feels so strange.” 

“Come out,”—eagerly. “There are some stupid people 
lunching with us, and I have to get back. Do walk part 
of the way with me. No farming, by request !” 

So she got her hat, and they strolled slowly down 
through the meadows, in giorious sunshine, talking ot 
the lands he had seen, and the seas he had crossed, 
skirting round the wood till they came to the little brook 
at the bottom. That was the boundary line between the 
two properties, and then a narrow neck of trees joined 
the two woods. 

“You look ever so much better,” he said, as they 
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stopped to say good-bye. “ Promise me you will go out 
some of these lovely mornings.” 

“IT am a coward,” she answered, laughing. “I posi- 
tively dare not walk in the lanes, I have such a horror of 
tramps. It’s awfully silly and all that, but I can’t help 
a 

“ Come, there are hardly any tramps about here.” 

“Yes, those dreadful-looking men who drive sheep to 
the fairs, or harvesting. They terrify me !” 

“Come this way, then,"—smiling down on her from 
the safe protection of five-foot-eleven. 

“That egg of yours has just hit my wife’s fancy,” Mr. 
Doulton told Captain Stallard, about ten days later. 
“Has a pocket made for it in her sleeping jacket, and 
says it’s done her no end of good. Can’t feel anything 
in it myself.” 

“Is Mrs. Doulton any better, then ?” 

“Oh, she’s right enough; doesn’t sléep well, never 
did; that’s all there is about it. But those fools of 
doctors,”—rubbing a fly off his horse’s flank, irritably,— 
“they're for ever putting ideas into women’s heads. 
Now they say this place don’t suit her, wants change. 
Rubbish! Place is healthy enough. Besides, she was 
away this Spring ; took the children to her mother’s for 
amonth. She ought to get out more. I’ve always told 
her so, but she’s only just begun to try it.” 

“Poor little woman !” mused Captain Stallard, stroll- 
ing on along the road; “I should say one of his oxen 
would have a clearer perception of what she wants. 
Denser blockhead never drove a horse! It’s lucky I’m 
off in six weeks ; never do to get much deeper in this 
business.” 

But the next morning found him his side of Cockill 
Holt with his gun, and very little surprised through the 
trees to see a woman’s figure slowly skirting the wood- 
side. At the bottom she paused some time, then turned, 
and passing through the narrow stile, with a few steps 
more was leaning over the little bridge, watching the 
gleam and flicker of the sunshine glancing through the 
running water. 
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“You have found me here again,” she murmured, when 
he joined her. 

“How else am I to know whether you keep your 
promise ?”—gaily. “I shall catch you shirking one of 
these days.” 

“Not while this weather lasts. Look up at that great 
ash ; how lovely the leaves are against the sky! Whata 
glorious flood of foliage! Bobbie is right to say he will 
be a squirrel when he is a man and can choose.” 

“A brother of the dancing leaves,” quoted Stallard. 
“But we poor beggars don’t get much choice. Seems to 
me all the best things in life are settled for us.” 

“ We drift,” she said, passing her hand backwards and 
forwards on the rail. “I think there is no wind to fill 
the sails.” 

“Strong currents, though,”—staring down at the run- 
ning waters. 

“They set on to the rocks, don’t they ?”—looking up 
at him, while her hand still passed lightly to and fro. 
“But I am so tired of drifting ; I think I will slip into 
the current some day.” 

“If you do, I will too,”—moving a little closer to her. 

“You must go first,”—dropping her eyes suddenly. 

“T am on the edge now,”—earnestly. “ It is carrying 
me away. Believe me, the current is stronger than you 
think.” 

“Do not let it carry you a—w—a—y,”—very slowly, 
and with a lingering accent on the last word. 

And so the deep, strong tide swept them on, week by 
week, moment by moment, closer together and more 
swiftly with it. 

Till parting was pain, and meeting poignant joy. Till 
the leaves flushed crimson, and autumn held a glory 
which they hardly dared to look upon. Till the end ot 
his leave, which, first discerned as the bitter close to 
their romance, now burned as the glad opening of a new 
life, under new skies, in the midst of warmth, and 
passionate, never-changing love. 

The days drew on. In secret the woman counted 
them, so many more of the bitter-sweet deception, so 
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many more to wait till they should sail together. And 
ever a tempest raged to and fro in her soul. As far as 
one human being can satisfy another, she knew she had 
it in her power to make him happy ; but in this mingled 
world we do not stand or fall by one other being only. 
He would send in his papers on the day they sailed; 
and his anger, when she had once timidly essayed to 
shake his resolution, made her now shrink from the 
subject. 

“The children want some winter clothes,” she told 
her husband, as the nights closed in. “I must go to 
Dodsbury and choose them.” 

“Why in the world can’t they send some over here?” 
he grumbled. ‘“ The mare’s lame.” 

“What is wrong with the black horse ?” 

“ Nothing,”—grudgingly. “But it means Fitchett’s 
whole day thrown away, taking you to the station, and 
fetching you back again.” 

“Very well,’—quite unheeding. “I shall go by the 
early train.” 

Dodsbury is an odd little town. Hither come halt 
the county to shop in its narrow streets. Mrs. Doulton 
herself rarely resorted there, and she seemed satisfied to 
find herself totally unknown. 

She had declared herself busy, yet she loitered on at 
the pastrycook’s with a curious air of indecision, till two 
boomed from the old church, when, slipping her wedding 
ring hurriedly into her pocket, she rose quickly and 
passed down the street, suddenly disappearing into a 
narrow doorway, with a bright brass plate upon it. 

Twenty minutes later, sitting in an old oil-cloth arm- 
chair, with her hands tightly clasped, she was looking 
into the face of the doctor who had been speaking. 

“There is no certainty of cure,” she repeated. “It 
may lengthen my life if I go to a warm climate.” 

“Will lengthen it,” interposed the doctor. 

“Death will be longer and more lingering,’ she 
went on slowly. “Say Egypt, for instance. Suppose I 
were to marry, and go out there.” 

“‘ Suppose we put marriage out of the question for the 
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present,’—with a keen glance. “The climate of Egypt 
has worked wonders.” 

“ But nothing can do that for me,”—very slowly. “ And 
to stay in these parts through this winter would mean 
certain death.—Well, thank you,”—standing up. “I im- 
plored for frankness, and I believe you have given it me. 
Good-bye.” 

“Some mental crisis,” said the doctor to himself after- 
wards. “ Lady, evidently : all nerves, no chance for her 
anywhere. Gad, I’d sooner die comfortably in England 
than in those outlandish parts !” 

To herself she seemed dazed as she went out into the 
same narrow streets again. Doomed in the midst of this 
noisy bustle! She had stood aside from life with folded 
hands, and now, just as Love had taken pity on her, all 
was over. 

Dazed, she sat on the wooden bench jn the station, 
waiting interminably for the train not yet due. She felt 
as though every shred of mental covering had been torn 
off her: with a strange physical instinct, she wrapped 
her cloak tightly round, for fear the very porters might 
read the achings of her heart. 

At last the loud rumbling of the laggard train seemed 
to dull the first agony ; slowly she began to know what 
gave the bitterest pain, and to know, too, what, struggle 
as she might, the final decision would be. 

“Quite knocked up by her day’s shopping in Dods- 
bury,” explained the Man to Captain Stallard, who had 
sought for her in vain ; and now, seriously alarmed, came 
tothe house. “Not fit to see any one, she says. There 
she lies, takes no interest in anything. Always with that 
precious egg, though. I tell her she’s bound to hatch 
something out of it.” 

By the fifth day all had resolved itself in her mind. 
Never before had she realized all he was sacrificing for 
her sake. His career, his chance of fortune from his 
father, his whole future. And for what? A few years 
with a sickly, dying woman ;—another man’s wife ;— 
other children’s mother. “I will stay here,” she said. 
“I cannot yet repent. God grant I may before I die !” 
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And yet she could not quite give him up. Nor could 
she bring herself to tell him what she knew. 

“You have only another year abroad,” she said, in 
answer to his hot protestations. ‘“ Serve that, and then, 
if you still love me, I will go with you where you will.” 

“You do not care for me enough to risk it,” he cried 
angrily. 

“ Dear Heart,” she answered gently, “I know no risk. 
It is all too dear for your sake. I would give the rest of 
my life for a week with you there !” 

And so they parted one dank day in October, under 
the wet decaying foliage, and by the swollen stream 
hurrying through the little bridge. For the last time he 
held her in his arms, wondering that such a slight, frail 
body should have such a will. 

“ Till next year,” he said, almost breaking down. 

“Till next year,” she echoed. There were no tears 
now for her. The long, sleepless nights had robbed her of 
all wish to weep, and the garment of Hope torn away, she 
had shrouded herself in unutterable despair. 

Little Bobbie has one very bright recollection of his 
mother. It was All Souls’ Night, and though she was 
ill, they were allowed to sit up and roast chestnuts, while 
she told them stories. And there was one about a 
beautiful Fairy Prince, who took the Princess away to a 
land where palm-trees grew with dates on them, and pink 
storks walked about. Where you needn’t put on shoes 
or stockings unless you liked, where there were no sums 
to do, no fences out of order. “ And they were happy for 
ever and ever, Ellie, Amen.” He has often looked for 
that story in his own fairy-books, but never found it. 

All night she held the sulphur egg. From it she 
seemed to draw what scanty remnants of strength still 
possessed her. All day she had the children with her, 
except when she went down by Cockill Holt to stand 
on the dripping bridge. 

But though most disease is slow, pneumonia is very 
swift, and to this woman merciful. Did she repent? 
She did what she could, she atoned ; though no words 
ever crossed her lips anent her sacrifice. 
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To the nurse she whispered a last wish, and the sul- 
phur egg lay still clasped in her thin hand :—her lover’s 
only gift carried to the grave. 


BEATRICE CHAMBERS. 
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*' If you don’t let me carry the flag, I s’all go on stwike !” 













BREEZES. 





BOREA S, gently with the bellows !— 
What a horrid cad you are! 
Can't you guess she sees some fellows 
Coming towards her from afar ? 


Can't you some attention show her ? 
Boreas, pity her distress ! 
Gently, gently how you blow her,— 
Pray don’t disarrange her dress ! 
L. G.-T. 
D 


THE INFLUENZA 


FaMILy Doctor (with most unnecessary cheerfulness) : ‘ Wel, 
now, who shall I begin with?” 





HE ADVANTAGES OF 
CIVILIZATION 


ASTER of arts, bachelor of sciences, 

doctor of medicine, doctor of divinity, 

doctor of laws, doctor of all faculties, 

academically honourable in all English- 

speaking lands, correspondent of all learned societies, 

honorary member of the Helsingfors guild of boat- 

builders, chevalier of the profound order of the iron 

cross of Patagonia, member of the Abutabu municipality, 

«Wel, wonderful, mighty was Zaccheus Bishop ; five-foot-eleven 
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before he was civilized, big in the bone and not too 
graceful, full of jokes, fond of cabs, ready of wit, not 
unhandsome with his black eyes and bushy hair and 
magnificent teeth, the celebrated Fijian doctor. 

The New Methodist Missionary Society was proud ot 
its son. He was a chief by birth of a chiefly line ; his 
pedigree was written all over him. The natural man in 
him had thoroughly graduated in Fijian virtue, before 
the Reverend Mr. Solomon brought the oily piece of live 
mahogany to a knowledge of ¢he truth; before the 
N.M.M.S. came to bed of the spiritual prodigy. He 
had led a tribe on the weather side of his native island, 
under a name he had himself chosen in a time of political 
trouble, which signified Up-four-trees. In one day the 
Society gained nine hundred converts (with a correspond- 
ing impoverishment of its resources ; but this was momen- 
tary, and in the manner of a speculation). The report 
named the total at more than double that number ; but 
then the report was sentimental, and counted women. 
The chief was baptized (christened) Zaccheus. Mr. 
Solomon was a missionary of wit, and translated the 
chief's savage name and title boldly into Christian : 
Zaccheus Bishop. The reverend missionary then drew 
his pupil’s attention to the beauties of the British alpha- 
bet. Zaccheus was sullen at first ; he said his warriors 
wanted to dance ; but the ready Reverend Mr. Solomon 
translated that maxim into Fijian: The first step is the 
hardest, and promised to teach him nap. Needless to 
follow him through all the steps of his progress ; in the 
end Dr. Bishop was such a great man, that if his sanctity 
had equalled his learning in degree, the Society would 
scarcely have been big enough to hold him. 

Dr. Bishop was back for the fifth time in “the old 
country” (he meant England); this time informally. 
Here a technical distinction is involved, the explanation 
of which would entail a correspondence with the Society. 
But as far as one can tell from outside observation, the 
present situation was something like this. The Society 
treasured its trophy, and worshipped his every act and 
word ; but it liked him best when he was content to 
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remain on some rock in his native ocean, teaching the 
inhabitant and “using his influence.” On the other 
hand, the Doctor thought highly of the gifts and ac- 
complishments he was able to place at the service of 
the Society. And as he knew a great deal, he passed the 
most of his time at the Grand Hotel. The Society dis- 
charged the bills. Certainly the committee queried and 
disparaged, and the Council sometimes came near 
action ; but the situation remained. The Doctor was 
quite willing to discourse at Exeter Hall every day and 
all day ; he was ready to edit all the Society’s periodicals, 
audit its accounts, whip up the supporters, anything. 
The Society found it best to thank Heaven, in vague 
terms, for Dr. Zaccheus Bishop. 

The Doctor continued his residence in Northumber- 
land Avenue. Thank them, he was very comfortable ; 
he begged them not to be anxious. And from day to 
day the wits of the Society were turned more and more 
towards the problem of filling up his time. (They called 
it “entertaining him.”) He had preached in all their 
churches, lectured to every audience of two thousand 
they could get together, inspected the Orphanage and 
the Working Boys’ Club. He was busy with National 
Purity, was writing his Life, paid frequent visits to the 
Colonial Office, and still had lots of leisure. 

As a desperate step, the Doctor was sent one morning, 
in charge of a strong bodyguard from the Clapton 
College, to visit the British Museum. 

“Delighted, Reverend Sir!” Dr. Bishop shouted, 
when he learned the object of Mr. Smith’s visit. 
“Haven’t been there for years. Have a cigar.” The 
Reverend Mr. Smith didn’t smoke. The two lights of 
divinity came down to the vestibule of the hotel, well 
contrasted: Mr. Smith, the principal of the Clapton 
College, ascetic and brushed to the bone; Dr. Bishop, 
shining, brushed he too, most certainly, but on the back 
of him was something to brush ; his cravat and linen 
glistened with purity against his fine skin. All the 
spices of the Southern seas floated about him as he 
walked. His breast was gay with a buttonhole of three 
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orchids. One detail about him was taken especial note 
of by each of the chorus of woolly-chinned youths wait- 
ing below stairs. They were the bodyguard. Mr. 
Smith almost used the word, in a moment of expansion 
he had, as the Doctor smiled upon them. 

“Ah! yes, indeed, Reverend Sir,” he said,“ . . . so 
many of our young men . . ._ yes, indeed, the service 
of the cause is a blessed thing. Fond of flowers?” he 
added suddenly, to one of the party,“ . . . orchids 

very pretty, aren’t they? If you could see them 
in Fiji! They grow wild ; yes, indeed, they do.” 

“Do they, indeed, Doctor?” the chorus intoned ; and 
Mr. Smith added, so/us : “Is that really the case ?” 

So the party arrived at the Museum, all but one out 
of breath. There was a brief pause on the steps to look 
at the two mumbo-jumbos under the portico. 

“Tdols? Quite right, idols.” And the Doctor gave a 
great laugh, which made the theological students feel 
uncomfortable. 

“This way, gentlemen,” said the Doctor ; “ you must 
give up your umbrellas.” 

He handed in his cane separately, and pocketed the 
metal ticket briskly. Mr. Smith felt the leadership of 
the party was rapidly slipping from him ; especially when 
the Doctor led the way into the gallery of the emperors. 
Without the spirits and eztrain of the Doctor the party 
might have turned Claptonward at this moment. Mr. 
Smith pushed his spectacles into his eyes. He was shy 
of antique art, and he had his students with him. These 
were troubled. 

“Never heard of the Faustinas?” said the Doctor to 
the student he had chosen as an object for his solicitude, 
in deprecating surprise. “That is a mistake ; a divine 
cannot know too much. Marcus Aurelieus ; do you not 
know the thoughts of the Emperor? Then I had better 
tell you.” They passed slowly from bust to bust, the 
Doctor talking incessantly to the lad he had taken in 
hand of Caracalla, of Hadrian, Antinous, Caligula, till 
the starveling thought he had a real vocation, and filled 
his lungs with a physical joy to find so much air side by 
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side with so much intellectual interest. Mr. Smith 
simply sulked; and that in a way almost coquettish. 
He was quite willing to be consoled if the Doctor would 
only address his remarks to him. 

They came to the Apollo Citharzedus, and stood about 
in a semicircle. The students dared not yield to the 
temptation to look in one another’s face. 

“A noble piece of statuary, Reverend Sir,” said the 
Doctor. (Reverend Sir beamed with sudden interest.) 
“A late Greek thing . . . as yousce.” Mr. Smith 
had gathered a very decided impression from the statue, 
but it was not of an archzological character; so he 
looked scrutinisingly at the inscription to see if it was 
late or early. 

“The physique of the figure is wonderful,” he answered 
with fierce timidity, a neck-or-nothing admission. 

“Yes, indeed,” said the Doctor warmly, “yes, indeed, a 
fine physique . . . and yet not too fa¢. I dare say, 
Reverend Sir, you do not know where the hands are of 
this very statue.” 

“No, sir, I do not,” Mr. Smith confessed, as though 
his ignorance on this detail was curious. 

“Ah! they are in the Ké6nigliches Museum zu 
Dresden.” (Sensation of the students.) “Such hands! 
they are better fed than mine, than yours too,” he added, 
seizing the first hand he saw, in a way that startled its 
owner, “the thumbs especially; they are so full here” 
(his audience was open-eyed at his exaltation), “like a 
quail, or more like the leg of a fat partridge. Just look at 
those muscles across his shoulder, the collar bone is 
almost hidden.” He laid his hand on the shoulder of 
his starveling friend, fixing him where he stood with fear. 
“And the same thing with his ribs. They must be 
covered with two inches of solid flesh. And see, 
Reverend Sir, the mass of his breast. If that were 
shoulder of mutton, how would you carve it?” 

“1... !. . ! . 2” The Doctor laughed loudly, 
and jerked his watch out of his pocket like a pea from a 
pod. 

“I am afraid I must leave you, gentlemen ; I am lunch- 
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ing with the Minister of Hawaii. I recommend you to go | 
and have a good look at the Elgin marbles.” 

The Reverend Mr. Smith managed to loosen his 
tongue in his mouth, and say: “I hope you will enjoy 
your lunch, Doctor.” 

JOHN GRAY. 
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FIRST-NIGHT AMENITIES 


RIVAL MANAGER: ‘‘ Let me congratulate you, my boy! Go 
on like this, and you’ll make my fortune.” 
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It is a curious fact that {the only person whose notice this 
lady fails to attract is the only person whose notice she wishes 
to attract. 





FADER’S LEEDLE JIM 


OT boy vas vat de peeples call 
A perfect leedle limb ! 
But oh! he vas der best of all, 
Vas Fader’s leedle Jim. 


He vake me oop an hour before 
It’s time, and vant me den 

To play mit him upon de floor 
Dot ve vas Bogey Men! 
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Ven I vas shave, mein hand vas shake 
For fear himself he hits ; 

Und den he fall und yell, und make 
Me cut meinself to bits. 


He take mein Sunday topper-hat, 
Und brush him wrong vay round ; 

Und vant a vatch to play mit dat 
Vas cost me tventy pound. 


Ven I vas take mein noon-day naps, 
Und just vas in a doze, 

He get a straw, dot leedle chaps, 
Und tickle round mein nose. 


Und now und den he like to sit 
Und play a game of bowl, 

Upon der best-room carpet mi 
A scuttle-full of coal, 
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Mein hair vas turning grey, I know ; 
But ven some friends vas come 

Und ask dat leedle Jim might go 
Und visit them—I’m dumb. 


For ven I turn und look at him, 
Vat could his fader say? 

He couldn’t shpare his leedle Jim, 
Not even for aday ! 


Und ven at nights he’s fast asleep, 
Mit eyes dot’s moist und dim, 

I pray der Lord to bless und keep 
Dot leedle rascal Jim ! 


J. STRAUSS. 
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UT glass scent-bottle, gold top: Mrs. Fox 
Parker,”—-half aloud, as Miss Lena filled in 
the growing list of her wedding-presents. 
Then, with more energy, “Shabby old cat, 

too! Titsie,’—leaning back in her chair,—“ I’ve a good 
mind to throw up the whole thing, it’s not good enough.” 

“Not good enough!” echoed her sister, who was list- 
lessly curling the poodle with some silver paper from Mrs. 
Fox Parker’s despised gift. “What do you want? and 
why did you only just find that out ?” 

“That’s the mischief of it,” replied Lena reflectively. 
“But he is really nice,—and the Bulleynes are the big 
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people here,—and he ran after me so,—it’s really not 
such a bad match, after all,” she concluded, turning her 
engagement ring round and round. 

“Tt’s quite as good as you can expect,” snapped her sister. 

“There I differ with you,”—quite calmly. “ Has it not 
always been settled, arranged, fixed, that I should marry 
a rich man? Is Reggie rich? Have I not always 
marked an eldest son for my prey? Reggie is No. 2 ; and 
though George is unmarried, he looks disgustingly healthy 
in his photograph.” 

“ Take heart, he is tiger-shooting. The biter may be 
bit!” 

“TI hoped he might, devoutly!” (she was quite un- 
touched by her sister’s sarcasm). “ But no, not content 
with existing, he is actually about to flaunt himself in my 
face. Reggie told me last night there was a telegram 
rom Brindisi, and he was sure to arrive in time. Arrive! 
Imaginez vous /” cried Lena, working herself up with 
her wrongs. “To be Best Man! No hope of his being 
forgotten or overlooked. It is hard enough to put up 
with a younger son in a marching regiment, but when it 
comes to the eldest being there, too!” She was in such 
a rage she could hardly speak, and Daroc came marching 
up to her on his black toes, with his head held high, to 
sniff out what was the matter. 

Titsie sat still on the floor where he had left her : she 
was afraid of her sister when she broke out like this. 
Lena Caillard was of the sort of women who make his 
tory—with their own careers. Titsie was of those who 
keep out of it—and let others in. 

There was a ball to be given in celebration of the 
marriage, by the Bulleynes ; for, as Mrs. Caillard dex- 
terously pointed out, how was it possible for her, a widow, 
and comparatively new-comer, to entertain the neighbour- 
hood? An afternoon “at home,” after the wedding, was 
the utmost she could venture upon in her small house. So 
Lady Bulleyne, who had at first looked very wryly upon 
the engagement, but had agreed with her worthy husband 
to make the best of Reggie’s infatuation, was giving the 
dance. 
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Lord Helden arrived from India that day. He had 
grown tired of soldiering in India, and thrown up the 
service ; tried shooting and the jungle,—tired of that, too ; 
and came straight through, home. He was at a loose 
end, as he expressed it,—wanted something to jerk him 
up a bit. For his brother he had a fine contempt. 
“Reggie’s a good chap, but deuced slow!” he said to 
himself, within an hour of his arrival. Miss Caillard was 
represented to him by his mother as an artful and design- 
ing young woman; but he had had so many young 
women described to him as that ; besides, he held they 
were justified in any arts to procure themselves the 
Necessary Husband. Such competition as there was, 
too, he knew it to his cost. He had tried most things ; 
now a pretty sister-in-law would be a new experience. 

To escape Reggie,—who, feeling his brother ought to 
know something of his future relatives, had gone on from 
describing his fiancée, her sister and her dog, to the 
utterly uninteresting subject of her mother,—he had gone 
to dress early, and now sauntered down. 

He was bored, unutterably bored, and the thought 
came to him to try a “peg” in the dining-room by way 
of raising his spirits. A glass of sherry did improve 
matters somewhat, and he strolled on through the library 
towards the great drawing-room. The doors, all hung 
with curtains, stood open ; lamps were placed here and 
there to show, or in some instances half hide, the pic- 
tures ; occasionally the breath of some strong hothouse 
flower took him back to the forests he had so lately left. 
The air was warm and enervating: his pace grew still 
slower. 

The folding doors that shut off the small drawing-room 
stood back, and through them Lord Helden saw suddenly 
an unexpected sight. 

A woman—a tall woman—was standing in front of one 
of the great glasses, with arms upstretched, fixing and re- 
fixing a diamond aigrette in her hair. She tried it forward, 
backward, sideways, each infinitesimal alteration causing 
some fresh graceful movement of the arms and perfect 
figure. The low corsage heaved with the strain; not a 
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single ornament was on her neck or wrists, only a glitter- 
ing aigrette and two diamond rings -—the whole woman 
seemed unclothed. With burning eyes George Helden 
strolled on. Habit alone—that absolute essential of 
civilisation—kept him outwardly unmoved ; otherwise he 
and the sherry were seven raging devils. 

It was not till he came across the great room that she 
saw him, andin that moment knew him and the man he 
was. She had been longing to inflict some revenge for 
the mortification his presence caused her; and lo, he was 
delivered into her hand ! 

Not by an eyelash did she acknowledge she had seen 
until she spoke. “Do you like it high or low?” she 
asked, still gazing at herself in the glass. 

He was near now. “ Low,” he answered ; “ as low as 
you like for me.” 

Dexterously she moved the aigrette high, the jewels 
rising up from her crimped fair hair, pinned and fixed 
it in an instant ; then turning upon him she asked, “ Will 
that do?” 

“No,”—curtly,—“ makes you too tall.” 

“And Reggie is such a little chap!” she cried, with a 
laugh. “ But for all that, I shall leave it so,” she added, 
with a glance at him. Not for one moment had they 
doubted who the other was. 

“Where is the happy swain ?” he asked, looking round. 

‘Faithless Reg! he implored us to come early, and 
now we are here he is conspicuously absent.” She was 
saying to herself, “ If I had only waited! If I had waited, 
I might have had this man.” And just then, in hurried 
Reggie from the hall. 

“Tm awfully late, Lena,” he pleaded: “I went to dress 
early enough; but those fools of servants have been 
bothering me about things. So you and George have 
found each other out?” 

“He has been teaching me how to dress,”—dropping 
into a seat, and looking up at Lord Helden under her eye- 
lids. 

“ Jove, has he ??—throwing himself into another by her. 
“Shouldn’t think he could teach you much. You could 
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give most of em points.” Leaning over her, he whispered, 
“You are lovely to-night, darling.” 

“Does it suit me ?”—leaning back. 

“There’s no one can touch you,”—admiringly. “ When 
I think, Lena, that by this time to-morrow——” 

His advances were cut short by the appearance of 
Titsie, and a smooth-faced youth, with whom she had 
been flirting in the hall. The warning gong sounded, and 
there were voices as the house party trooped down the 
stairs. 

“How is it settled?” cried Titsie gaily ; “are we going 
to draw as we did last time?” 

“We go in together,” whispered Reggie. “That is 
arranged ; the rest draw.” 

His betrothed writhed. At one time she would have 
been glad enough to exhibit his open love-making ; now, 
before this big man, who stood there in insolent zvsouci- 
ance, she felt humiliated. That George despised his 
brother she knew at once,—indeed, had guessed from 
Reggie’s artless babble long before. That he must 
despise herself for taking him seemed now as clear. 

A few moments later, George, hurrying his partner 
round the table, seized the seat next Lena, and a rush of 
furious triumph filled her. But for this wretched youth 
at her other side she might have been Lady Helden, and 
in due course, Lady Bulleyne, to rule this house, with all 
that it contained. 

The dinner drew its slow length along, course after 
course vibrated past them. At intervals, George’s close- 
cut ears caught words from Reggie. “My darling” 
seemed to frequent his lips. “When we get away from 
this,” began another sentence ; but, with a perspicacity 
hitherto unknown to him, the handsome swash-buckler 
knew the woman shrank from those tones of devout 
affection, knew that she neither loved nor liked the man 
who was to marry her to-morrow. To the girl on his 
other side he neither could nor would talk; the champagne 
was good, and he took all he could get ; not too much, 
anyhow. As the reléves came round, and Lena again 
refused, he spoke at last : “ You have had no dinner.” 
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“TI cannot eat,” she answered briefly. 
“ Drink, then !”—suiting the action to the word. 

She lifted her glass : their eyes met, and her lips moved, 
then she drank. He was so far touched as to wonder 
what she had meant to say. 

After that they talked—twas not very wise, nor very 
witty, nor quite tender. They forgot Reggie, which was 
not wise ; they talked of each other, which debars wit ; 
and they talked of themselves, there they became nearly 
tender. Dinner swept past them now; Lena ate and 
drank ; she was the most beautiful woman there, and she 
gloried in it. 

“ Did you see what eyes Miss Caillard was making at 
Lord Helden?” asked one indignant sister of the other 
as they left the dining-room. “She would flirt with a 
lighthouse.” 

“*T am glad she is going,” was the reply. “ And if she 
would take that odious sister of hers with Iter, it would be 
all the better.” For Miss Titsie had managed to appro- 
priate that young lady’s cavalier for the second time that 
week : hence her acrimony. 

Lena wandered off by herself. A few of the earliest 
guests for the dance had already arrived, but she did not 
attempt to help in their entertainment. Her mind was 
full only of one thing—she had thrown away her chance. 

After a time Reggie found her. “Come along,” he said 
hurriedly. “We’ve got to start it, you know. The Mater 
is in no end of a wax because you were lost.” Yes, 
she fumed to herself, Lady Bulleyne could be in a wax 
with a miserable younger son’s wife. Were she about to 
marry George, she would be treated with more con- 
sideration. 

Reggie bore her back in triumph. “ Here she is,” he 
shouted gaily. “ Now then, you Band, strike up !” 

She danced that one with him, and the next. Other 
men, not liking to disturb them, hung aloof, till at the 
beginning of the third his mother wanted him, and he 
relinquished her. 

Then George took his chance. “In the bridegroom’s 

_absence the best man has rights,” he remarked, coolly 
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slipping his arm round her: they lost themselves in the 


music. ’ 
“Rights? what rights?” she asked, turning her head 
slightly. 


“The Bridegroom’s ?” he suggested. 

Though a slight wave of colour rose in her face, she did 
not drop her eyes as he expected ; a troubled expression 
suffused them also. He wondered if she were offended,— 
she wondered how far she dare go to bring him to her 
feet. Floor, air, they themselves pulsated to one rhythm, 

They danced two together, then Reggie once more 
claimed her. But now she made opportunities ; other 
men wrote down their names ; George had secured three 
towards the end, all the spaces now were filled. He 
fumed as he saw Reggie’s open devotion, could have 
sworn when his brother held her wrist, and pulled the 
long glove up her perfect arm. 

Supper came, and Lord Helden had-to take in his 
wealthy great-aunt, a ghoul-like hunter of family mourn- 
ings and festivities, mixing her accounts of long-past wed- 
dings with their ensuing funerals. Up the table he could 
see the happy fiancé beaming over his white collar with 
an infuriating air of possession: while Lena seemed 
content! Was there not, though, one moment when she 
looked down the table? and what did that subtile glance 
convey to him? 

An hour later they were sitting together at the furthest 
end of the long, dimly lighted corridor. The far music 
now and then swelled to their hearing, and died away 
once more. There were silences, too, and his hand had 
crept to her wrist. 

“Why did you stay away so long?” she asked. The 
words fell from her lips: reiteration of her long night’s 
voiceless cry. 

“I wish to Hell I had never come back at all!” as his 
arm turned, slipping his shoulder close to hers. ‘“ Never 
set eyes on you !” he ended passionately. 

On her part absolute immobility. She knew now she 
loved this man only. “If you had met me sooner, 
though?” she queried softly. 
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“Good God, Lena !——what do you mean? Tell 
me!” as his voice panted for breath. But hers failed, 
crushed dumb in his arms. 

When, next morning, notice went round the neighbour- 
hood hotfoot that the wedding was postponed, few guessed 
the real truth : the Bride was missing. Three days later 
Lord Helden and Lena Caillard were married in a dingy 
South London Registry Office. 

“How did- you manage to get out of the house so 
quietly in time for the early train? with your dressing- 
bag, too!” wrote Titsie to her sister afterwards. “ Mama 
was in an awful state at first, but we gave out you were 
taken ill. People talked, of course, and poor Mama had 
a mauvatis quart dheure with Reggie and Lord Bulleyne. 
The dear boy was awfully cut up, and I think I shall 
marry him myself.” 

She took a Jew stockbroker instead, however, grew 
very stout, and wears five diamond necklaces at once. 

Reggie always stays with the Heldens when he comes 
up to town. He finds they quarrel a good deal. 

This is a true story : that is the worst of it. 


BEATRICE CHAMBERS. 
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IST FLEET-STREETER : “ Ha! my boy. Doubled our circula- 
tion this week !” 
2ND FLEET-STREETER: “ What! ’nother chap bought a copy?” 





THE LATEST PRODIGY 


DEAR OLD LApy (with a view to a little moral teaching ) : 
“Now, do either of you little boys say naughty words ?” 
ELDER BROTHER: ‘“‘ Well, mum, I ain’t much of a ’and at it 
myself, but young Bill here’s a treat. Cuss for the lady, Bill!” 
F 





A FIRST-NIGHT FIASCO—I1. 


STAGE MANAGER: “‘ Now do be careful! Mind, the /rs¢ time 
you go on, you say, ‘I have seen the King, and he is well’; but 
the second time you say, ‘I have seen the King, and he is dead.’ 
Understand? For goodness’ sake, don’t make any mistakes.” 

SuPer: ‘* That’s all right, sir!” 





END inn fe, 
> \ } 
Y r. e . - 


GE 


A FIRST-NIGHT FIASCO—-II. 


Suver (on his frst entry): “I ’ave seen the King, and ’e is 
dead!” 

DiscusTED TRAGEDIAN: “Oh, dave you? then you've bust 
the whole bloomin’ play !” 





Prolog. 


WE- Jack and me—have got two fine 
Nore’s Arkses—it’s such fun ; 
Jack’s Ark is quite a wopper—mine 
Is just a teeny one. 


The other nite we put away 
Our toys when it grew dark, 

When Jack’s big Barlamb went astray, 
And dropped into my Ark. 


Ac J. 


The Barlamb scrambeld to his feet, 
To run from whare he ’d dropped, 
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And hide himself with meekness sweet— 
When all at once he stoped. 


He found that by a stroak of fait 
The other Beasts were all 

Quite out of it in fitin wate, 
Because they were so small. 


He said to them, “ For ages I 
Have had to meekly bear 

The tyranny of pretty nigh 
The lot of you, Ill swear ! 


“ But now the tied has turned, and I’m 
The biggest—though a Lamb ! 
I’m goin’ to Boss the Show this time, 
You bet your boots I am! 


“The Lion and the Lamb, perhaps, 
Did once chum up—but now 
Don’t try it on, I warn you chaps, 

Or else their’ll be a row! 


“ And Mr. Wolf—my ancient frend, 
Be careful what you do ; 
I tell you strate I don’t intend 
To take no sorse from you !” 
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The Barlam kept on braggin’ thus, 
And kickin’ up a din, 

Untill the grate rinoserus 
And ellefant came in. 


He says to them, “Ah, you may look ! 
But don’t make no mistake, 

I’m big enough to come and cook 
Your goos in 4 a shake!” 


Act 11. 


The noise continued till it got 
To Nore ; and Ham was sent 

To ask the anamles just what 
This dredful uprore ment. 


So he went down, and all the lot 
Explained the thing to Ham ; 

And Ham he larft and said “ Gratescot ! 
Whare is this nauty Lamb? 
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At that the Lamb ran up and said, 
“ Beg parden, did you call?” 
And then he butted with his head, 
And pinned Ham to the wall. 


The Lamb said, “ Do you want some more ? 
If so, it’s time to yell ! 

And if you like to send for Nore, 
I'll mopp him up as well.” 


Then Nore and Misis Nore and Shem 
Came in and lernt the worst, 

But couldn’t settle wich of them 
Should hit the Barlamh first. 


The Barlamb got stuck up to find 
Them scared out of thier wits, 

And toled them he was harf a mind 
To lick them all to fitts. 
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Act I]. | 
The Lamb was looking forwerd to | 


A real good time, he said, 
When all at once a sparrer flew 
And setled on his head. 


The sparrer said in gentle tones : 
“ Now, you apolygise ! 

Or els, sowelp me david jones, 
I'll peck out both yor eyes!” 


At first the Barlamb couldn’t speak ; 
But all was up, and so 

He beged their parden for his cheek, 
And then they let him go. 


ARNOLD GOLSWORTHY. 


— 
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The Cronvilles Drawing-Room. 
(Mrs. CRONVILLE and IDA WRAYNETH, her niece.) 


RS. C. “It’s too bad, Ida. If Tom must 
have bores like this Professor Deeprut, 
why can’t he have a men’s dinner, and 
have done with it?” 

Ipa. ‘ Now don’t worry, Aunty. I'll save the position. 
I'll bell the cat. /’ll take in the professor.” 

Mrs. C. “ My dear Ida! How good of you! But I’m 
ashamed to take advantage of your offer. You've no 
idea what a bore heis. If my friends know he’s to be 
here, I’ll get nothing but a sheaf of ‘regrets’ in answer 
to my invitations.” 

Ipa. “All the more reason why I should step into the 
breach. Besides, I’ve a grand Anti-bore Patent, and I 
want to see how it will work with a really first-class bore 
like the professor.” 

Mrs. C. “You strange girl! And what may this 
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patent be? If it works, you will 
he make a fortune out of it.” 
f Ipa. “Oh, like all really great 

discoveries, it is extremely simple. 
When a man bores me, I just ask him what he thinks 
about the Egyptian Question.” 

Mrs. C. “ But, my dear, the professor knows nothing 
about politics. It’s archeology he’s professor of. Be- 
sides, I don’t seem to have heard about this Egyptian 
Question myself.” 

IpA. “Oh, there isn’t one, you know. But as to 
‘working, it does splendidly—at any rate with young 
bores ; I’ve not yet tried one of the professor’s calibre.” 

Mrs. C. “ Dear me! and how does it ‘ work’ ?” 

IpA. “I know just exactly what he'll do. He'll pull 
up his collar, cough slightly, and look at me through 
(perhaps the professor may do it over) his eye-glasses, 
and wonder where I graduated. Then he’ll hem, and 
hedge, and talk all round the subject so as to get infor- 
mation—and [ won’t give him any, and, oh, it will be 
such fun! J know!” 
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Mrs. C. “You naughty girl! And how many young 
men have you kept in this Egyptian darkness ?” 

IpA. “ Quite enough, I should say, to be able to be- 
fog a poor scatter-brained professor.” 


(Some days later: Dinner. 1DA, PROFESSOR DEEPRUT, 
and others.) 
Soup. 

PROF. D. (uneasily). “Have you—eh, have you— 
*mm—been to many dinners this season, Miss Wray- 
neth ?” 

IpA. “No, not many. In fact, I don’t care much for 
formal dinner parties.” 

Pror. D. “Ah! eh—mm-—I dare say you— eh—pre- 
fer dancing parties, eh ?” 

Ipa. “ Well, yes.” 

Pror. D. (absently). “So she’s very fond of dancing, 
—hum.” ; 

Ipa. “Oh, I love it. And I have been at a good 
many this winter, and I have of been to the Flower 
show, and I think it was a horrible accident at Woking- 
ham, and I have zo¢ had the influenza, and I wouldn't 
like to go to the World’s Fair. So there you have all 
your questions answered before they are asked.” 

Pror. D. “Dear me! Undoubtedly a general pro- 
position, and evidently spontaneous. Under any other 
circumstances I should most certainly have regarded it 
as a genuine case of conceptive generalization, but in an 
ordinary society girl it——” 

Ipa. “I beg your pardon?” 

PROF. D. (decoming conscious). “ Eh—that is, eh—I 
was remarking that, eh—I think I may fairly express it 
so—your conversation is very eh, shall I say, eh—very 
phenomenal, in a lady of your—ahem—years.” (A long 
pause.) 

Fish. 


(Pause continued.) 


IDA. “ May I ask, Mr. Deeprut, how you regard the 
Egyptian Question ? ” 
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Pror. D. “Bless me! Most extraordinary! What 
does she know about Egyptology? Ah—I mean, eh— 
that is—have you studied the subject ?” 

Ipa. “ Well, not very deeply, youknow. Just enough 
to have formed an opinion, so I want to compare it with 
the views of a man so well qualified to speak as you.” 

ProF. D. (eagerly). “So you really are interested, 
then? May I ask which side you favour ?” 

IpA. “Fair play, professor. I asked you first. Be- 
sides, you would not have me put my opinion before 
yours.” 

Pror. D. “But everybody knows my opinion, and I 
have no idea of yours. You can hardly call that fair 
play.” 

Ipa. “ But how does everybody know your opinion, 
professor ?” 

Pror. D. “Oh, then you have zof read my pamphlet, 
as I had hoped, from your remarks, you had.” 

IpA. “Well, no, not exactly, eh—only heard about 
it, you know. Indeed—I may say—that’s mainly why I 
am so anxious to get your opinion on the subject. 
Besides, one understands so much better by listening 
than from cold letterpress. Do tell me your views.” 


Entrée. 

Pror. D. “Let this wine-glass stand for Mount 
Sinai, and your plate for the Sobat Valley ; my bread— 
where is my bread ?—where is my—must have eaten it— 
well, my—-my (fumbling in his pocket) - my half-crown 


would represent what is popularly agqeass to be the 
Land of Goshen ; but if you 


IpA. “Perfectly clear; so you do not believe ... .” 
Three Courses later. 

PRORSD Pi awn Making it quite manifest that 
if the inscription be antedated to the period of Ptolemy 
III., as my demonstration before the Society leaves no 
doubt that it was, it follows that Sosthenes I., instead of 


beginning the thirteenth dynasty, really only ended the 


twelfth, being the third member of the cognate branch, 
and THEREFORE...... a 
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: Sweets. 


Ipa. “ Well, no, not absolutely—that point about the 
—the—the—— 
Pror. D. “The Hyksos ?” 


” 





Ips. “Oh yes, yes—the Hyksos.” 

Pror. D. “Iam not surprised at that. Indeed, it 
is the crucial point of the whole discussion. Now I 
shall recapitulate from the point where ...... ” (To 
waiter :) “No, thank you, don’t you see I’m occupied. 
No, don’t remove that plate; I’m using it as an illus- 
tration . 0.20. oy 
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Ipa. (Zo watter:) “Yes, thank you. Anything but 
sherry ; I can’t stand anything dry just now.” (Zo the 
professor :) “So you have reduced the transmigration 


doctrine to a thrice-removed decadence from Osiris . . . 
” 


Cheese. 


PRON, De Oss Kaan Doubling the time according 
to the most recent interpretation of the Hieroglyphics, 
and making allowance for the mystic seven, the result is 
mathematically identical with the calculated ...... ” 

IpA. “Marvellously acute. How did you ever hit 

” 





Fruit. 
Pror. D. “ Buzz—buzz—buzz—z—z—z—z—z—z—z 
a.” 

IDA (Aypuotically). “ Astounding !” 

Pror. D. “ Buzz—z—z—z——z ———z———.” 

A VOICE (up the table). “.. 1... To hear humour 
you should have heard Haweis, last night, lecturing on 
cruelty to animals ...... ” 


IDA (absently). “And which side did he take—for or 
against ?” 

Pror. D. “Against, of course ; don’t you remember 
that was why...... 

Ipa. “Of course; what was I thinking of ?” (Aside: 
“If only Haweis were here !”) 

RO Ss sa heavy for a lady, still from your 
intelligent appreciation ...... venture to send a copy 
when it is published.” 

IpA. “I shall be charmed to have it, professor ; but 
Mrs. Cronville is gathering the eyes, so I must 45 


(Eleven p.m. Guests departing.) 


Pror. D. “I must thank you, Mrs. Cronville, for a 
most delightful evening. What a charming girl Miss 
Wrayneth is! I’m so sorry about that little accident 
that made her leave us so early. It is pleasant to hear 
you say that the sprain is trifling, but I regret her 
absence exceedingly, as I had intended to explain a 
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little point that seemed a little inconclusive. But tell 
her I'll call very soon, and make it quite clear. You 
may mention that it is in connection with the ¢hird 
dynasty.” 

SKELTON KUPPORD. 
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FATHER CHRISTMAS 
INTERVIEWED 


- S Father Christmas at home ?” 


The servant answered my question with a nod 

(having first answered the door with a wink), 

and told me that if I would kindly take a seat in 

there (the drawing-room) she would tell him I had come. 
Her manner was that of an ordinary servant, but in 
appearance she was uncommon. She was a doll stuffed 
with life instead of sawdust. Her face was of coral pink, 
delicate and transparent; her chestnut eyebrows were 
painted on her forehead at least three inches too high ; 
her arms were out of proportion by half a length; and 
her legs, although her dress was fairly long, were visible 
from the knee, and were remarkably short and stumpy. 
Painted on these legs were a pair of blue-striped socks, 
which made them look like little air balloons, and her 
boots (also painted on) were very wide at the top and very 
narrow at the foot, the suddenness of their tapering giving 
them the appearance of black French peg-tops—not peg- 
top trousers, but real peg-tops, such as used to be sold 
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(and perhaps are sold now) for a halfpenny apiece, and 
were sometimes a washed-out red, and sometimes a 
dirty gamboge yellow. Her dress was much too fine 
and gaudy for a servant—except for a servant with her 
“Sunday out”; and her muslin apron, spotted with 
scarlet satin bows, was so stiff that she might have used 
it for a tray, and carried the tea-things about on it with- 
out crumpling it in the least. Her flaxen hair, notwith- 
standing she was attired like a full-blown woman, was 
loose and falling down her back—that is, it would have 
been falling down her back if it had not, on account of 
its wiry nature, been sticking straight out behind ; and in 
the places where her ears should have been, there were 
two little dents which looked as if they had been im- 
pressed there with slantingly inverted pot-hooks. 

Such was the servant of Father Christmas. 

“Excuse me, Father Christmas,” I said, when that 
respectable old gentleman, attired in a chocolate dressing- 
gown edged with swansdown, had entered the room and 
bidden me to make myself comfortable by the log fire— 
“Excuse me, but where did you get your servant?” 

“The Lowther Arcade.” 

“I expected it. Now, I want you to put me right on a 
question which, on account of its never yet having been 
broached in Parliament, seems to me to be of consider- 
able interest and importance to the nation. Why do we 
begin the so-called education of our children by giving 
them an utterly wrong idea of the outward proportions of 
the human body? In other words, why do we give them 
dolls to look at without also giving them the tip that they 
are beastly bad imitations of ladies, or housemaids, or 
little girls, or babies, or whatever they may be dressed 
up to represent? I have known a lady to pacify a female 
baby by giving it, and leaving it alone for hours with, 
a thing which she has called a pitty litty lady-pady- 
pookins (pretty little lady), and the child has taken her 
word for it; falling to sleep—or, what is worse, lying 
awake—under the firm impression that the gaudily 
dressed, sadly ill-proportioned, goggle-eyed guy lying 
beside her, or in her arms, is really a representation of a 
G 
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pretty little lady. This deception, you must own, is 
grossly unfair to the child. Viewed in the light of the 
supposition, that early impressions are the more lasting, 
such deception—especially in cases where the child, upon 
being born, has made up its mind at once to become a 
sculptor—is obviously calamitous to the progress of art. 
How can a child, on becoming a man and a sculptor, do 
decent work (presuming it is the aim of sculptors to do 
decent work) when his earliest impressions, which are 
the most influential, are concerned with bolster-bodied 
creatures, with heads too big, arms too short, stomachs 
too square, legs too long, and feet too small? What 
right have we to coax our children into the belief that a 
cross-eyed deformity is a pitty litty lady-pady-pookins? 
Is it fair to them? Is it fair to the world? Nay, is it 
fair to pitty litty lady-pady-pookinses ?” 

Father Christmas is an optimist of the most dangerous 
kind. He believes that all things shoudd be because they 
have been, and that the fact of their being as bad as 
ever involves upon us the duty of thanking Heaven they 
are not worse. He loathes Progress because he knows 
(being more artful than innocent) that if once Progress 
came into power, it would be all up with Father Christ- 
mas! He believes in bad melodrama, and worse panto- 
mime, because they make people shout. He disbelieves 
in a strong and sensible play (like, for instance, Zhe 
Second Mrs. Tangueray), because it makes people think. 

Being, then, an optimist of this deplorable class, 
Father Christmas answered me—or rather questioned 
me—thus :— 

“Why should we change our dolls zow? They always 
have been made out of proportion, and no one has 
grumbled before! How are mere infants to know the 
difference between a good figure and a bad?” 

“ How, indeed !” I retorted—“ when they are told by 
their own mothers that a snub-nosed bunch of shapeless- 
ness is a pitty litty lady-pady-pookins ?” 

Father Christmas paid no heed to this, but, consulting 
a penny watch which had been made to tell no other 
time of day but half-past twelve (and was therefore a very 
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useful thing to have about you), declared that he would 
soon be having to go on his rounds. 

“ Before you go, Father Christinas, will you answer me 
this : what do you mean by rounds ?” 

“ Oh, everywhere, of course.” 

“ Everywhere, of course, but in the poorest districts ?” 

“Why do you suggest that ?” 

“ Because whenever the artist of a Christmas Number 
Supplement paints you in the act of filling a stocking 
with good things, that stocking always hangs at the foot 
of a well-to-do bed, that bed is always occupied by a 
couple of plump youngsters with over-fed smiles upon 
their rosy faces, and that stocking, and that bed, and 
those children, and that you, are always situated in a 
nice warm nursery ! ” 

Father Christmas winced. 

“ How is it,’ [ went on, “that the artist never gives 
us a picture of Father Christmas putting good things into 
the stockings (should they have any, God help them !) 
of a shivering heap of little children on the floor of a 
draughty attic? How is it that the artist never draws 
that?” 

Father Christmas winced again, and was silent, so I 
answered the question myself. 

“ Because it would be impossible for the imagination, 
even of an artist, to picture anything so utterly unlikely ! ” 

“ You are mistaken, sir, if you think my presents never 
reach the poor. Don’t I take them round to the chil- 
dren’s hospitals ?” 

“Yes—oh, yes ! you do ¢tat! You wait until the poor 
little beggars are too ill to care much whether they sit up 
and play or lie down and die, and then you go round 
to the hospitals with scrap-books and God-bless-yous ! 
You don’t mind doing that, because that gets you and 
your charity paragraphed in the papers! And then, on 
the morning after your great feat of goodness, you get 
a post-card from a clean round secretary thanking 
you in a clean round hand for all you have done (which 
is littke enough, Heaven knows) for the poor suffering 
little children! Z%a¢ is your charity, Father Christ- 
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mas !—and you dare to wear a benevolent countenance, 
and to pose as the winter sunshine of the world at 
large! Tear off the smiling mask which hides the 
selfish, calculating frown, or keep it on and justify its 
presence !” 

Father Christmas leaned forward in his chair and rang 
up the doll-servant. 

“Show this gentleman out, Mary; and when you've 
done that, bring me the Fashionable Directory, as I shall 
be going round making presents to the children of the 
city to-night.” 

“ My God, Father Christmas, what a wicked old hum- 
bug you are!” 

And so ended my interview with the Managing 
Director of Christmas Charity. 

L. GODFREY-TURNER. 





THE PILOT ENGINE 
BY EDGAR WILSON 
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A BRITTANY WEDDING DANCE 


BY MAURICE GREIFFENHAGEN 





ILL WEEDS 


OR some reason or another, when a young man 
has momentarily abandoned his better self 
and written a piece of poetry, he seems to 
think it will stand a much better chance if he 

calls on an.editor and reads it off with the accents in the 
right places. I have known young men to make the 
round of half a dozen offices in one_morning, in the vain 
effort to induce a wrong-headed editor to part with ten 
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shillings and sixpence for some rhymed expressions of 
satisfaction at the advent of Spring. The trouble is that 
it is so difficult for a soft-hearted man to get rid of this 
kind of poet. At this office we are nothing if not good- 
natured. We cordially recognise that there are a great 
many of us standing up in the same big fight, and we 
don’t want to hurt the feelings of our fellow-man unneces- 
sarily. In consequence of this, we were for a long time 
the prey of every budding poet in town. Young men 
with a determined air walked into the office, crowded us 
into a corner, and pumped blank verse and bad rhymes 
at us, till the only way of escape was to ask them out to 
lunch, and lose them in the billiard-room afterwards. 

Matters were growing really desperate, when one morn- 
ing the luck turned. A kind-hearted lady reader sent us 
a note begging our acceptance of the accompanying box 
of cigars as a mark of her appreciation and esteem. We 
wrote back thanking her most heartily, and then, as the 
fellows dropped in one by one, we opened the box and 
had cigars round. After two or three puffs we looked at 
each other, then we looked at our smokes, and then we 
dropped them sadly out of window, and sighed as one 
man. We tied up the rest of the cigars, and put them 
away on the shelf. They were too much for us. When 
you had taken two or three whiffs at one of those cigars, 
you felt a sad, lonesome kind of feeling creeping over 
you, and then there came a sudden yearning to see the 
old home and mother once again while there was yet 
time. 

Then an idea struck us. Most poets smoke. The fact 
that the late Lord Tennyson is understood to have re- 
ceived inspiration from smoking ten pipes at a sitting, is, 
I believe, in a large measure responsible for this. The 
ordinary working poet can’t generally afford to smoke 
anything more than a pipe ; and when he suddenly finds 
his fingers closing round a real cigar, he is apt to be in- 
temperate in the first wild rush of joy, and to work offa 
quarter of the cigar in something under three minutes. 
Fortified with the knowledge of this fact, which we de- 
duced from the combined observations of our staff, we 
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resolved to try the effect of the cigars on the next rush of 
poets. 

The plan was a bewildering success. Whena young 
man came in and offered to read a few lines that he had 
dashed off on purpose for our magazine, I was able to 





receive him with positive cheerfulness. I would ask him 
to be seated, and let him reel off a verse, or, if I felt 
strong enough to stand it, two verses. Then I would 
push the box of cigars carelessly across the table and say, 
“Have a cigar? Do!” 
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The poet would put his manuscript down and give a 
big smile, that might have been bigger if his ears hadn't 
been in the way. Then he would take a cigar and smell 
it, and try to convey the impression that he knew all 
about these kind of things. Sometimes he would forget 
to bite the end off, and sit there wondering why it 
wouldn’t light, till the omission was pointed out. Then 
he would hold the cigar lightly between the two middle 
fingers of his right hand, and lean back in his chair with 
a feeling that he would like to tell a funny story. Aftera 
few minutes he would begin to yawn, and then he would 
sit upright and puff more cautiously. - Then his face 
would go just a shade paler, and he would revert in 
general terms to family troubles, and the dismal want of 
appreciation he met with everywhere. Shortly after that 
he would rise slowly to his feet and button his coat with 
a resolute air, and say he was afraid he must be going, 
and was much obliged for the cigar, and did I know of 
any place near where he could get a drop of brandy in 
case he wanted it. 

The possession of those cigars gave us an enjoyable 
independence ; and in the first flush of success we used 
to welcome poets with a positively rude generosity. Of 
course the effect was not always the same, but as a rule 
it was merely a matter of time. One would bear up 
under the strain longer than another, and some would 
make a quiet and dignified exit, while others would start 
precipitately for the door without even the conventional 
civilities. Last week, however, our experience took a 
new turn. I was sitting quietly in the office at work, 
when the door opened, and a tall young man of muscular 
frame strode in. Having ascertained that I was the 
party he was in search of, he produced a long roll of 
manuscript and sat down on the other side of the table 
with a methodical calmness. I smiled. I pictured this 
huge fellow shifting about uneasily on his seat with one 
of those cigars, absolutely at my mercy. A fiendish 
yearning to prolong the sport seized me, and I leant back 
in my chair and encouraged him to proceed. When he 
had found the place he stood up, and with one hand in 
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the breast of his coat, he let his masterpiece go full at 
me : — 
“ By all the stars that up above 
In heaven’s vault do shine, 
Oh, come with me and be my love, 
And I'll be ever thine !” 


This was rather worse than I could have expected in 
my most desponding mood, and I reached for the cigars 
ina hurry, as I said mournfully :— 

‘* Ah—er—is there wuch of that?” 

“Only twenty-four verses,” he said; “don’t interrupt 
me” :— 

“The winter’s here with sleet and snow, 
But nought can cool our loves ; 
If blue with cold our hands do go, 
We'll wear our wool-lined gloves !” 


I was getting a little unhappy. Fortunately the in- 
fallible remedy was at hand. It was only a question 
of time. I pushed the box of cigars nonchalantly towards 


him as he went on :— 


“ If cross the moorland blasts blow bleak, 
Or sweep the forest glade, 
Oh, then, my loved one, haste to seek 
The chest-protector’s aid !” 


“Capital!” I exclaimed, preparing for the finishing 
stroke. “ By the way—splendid cigars! Tryone. Do!” 
“Thanks,” he said solemnly, “I don’t smoke. Let me 


read you another verse.” 
A. G. 
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WHAT THE GRANDCHILDREN OF THE 
GHETTO THOUGHT OF THE BOOK. 


HE dinner-table at No. 122, Portsdown Road, 

was decked in its bravest finery. The Queen 

Anne silver was of the prettiest, the flowers 

and fruit of the choicest, and the snowy 

whiteness of the tablecloth threw into strong relief the 
dark complexions of the majority of the guests. 

These were all of Jewish nationality, for Mr. and Mrs. 

Silver, although they showed to their Christian fellow- 

citizens, deference and their prophetic side—whatever 
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that may be—were unwilling to entertain them at their 
dinner-table. 

The names of most of the guests, on a cursory exami- 
nation, scarcely pointed to their Jewish origin ; but when 
we remember that the conversion of Reuben Henriques 
into Henry Richardson does not necessitate any change 
in the monogram on silver and napery, the reason for 
this is obvious. 

One peculiarity of the table decorations must not be 
forgotten, viz., a large salt-cellar of cut glass, which was 
placed right across the table, dividing it into two parts, 
somewhat after the fashion of the dining-tables of feudal 
knights of olden time. 

Above the salt—that is to say, nearest that end of the 
table at which Mrs. Silver presided—sat those guests 
who, from conviction or hypocrisy, elected to eat only 
kosher (ritually clean) food, and from this portion of the 
table such dainties as the froom (pious) could not eat, 
were rigidly excluded. 

Below the salt sat those guests whose religious con- 
victions and digestions were sufficiently strong to require 
no aid from diet, and over their comforts the host 
watched jealously. 

This somewhat peculiar arrangement, which was a 
source of great amusement to those of their friends who 
were sufficiently rich to be able to smile at Mr. and Mrs. 
Silver’s peculiarities, was a concession to the feelings of 
Watkin, the butler, a silvery-headed domestic of lofty 
stature, whom Mrs. Silver had acquired at great trouble 
and expense. 

This worthy had, before taking service, insisted on his 
employers living in a truly orthodox fashion, which they 
had not hitherto been in the habit of doing. 

“It comes to this, madam,” he had said to Mrs. Silver, 
“either I lives with Jews—which I ’ave never done before 
—or I does not ; but it is no-ways in accordance with my 
reputation, or my appearance ”—and to do him justice he 
looked like a bishop, and had quite an episcopal fondness 
for old port—* to be miscalled as living with people wot 
ain’t got one religion and only keep to a bit of another.” 
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Mr. Silver liked milk with his coffee after dinner, and 
was very amenable to French cookery, to which division 
of the culinary art butter is an essential, so he stigmatised 
Watkin’s objection to unorthodox living as childish and 
absurd. However, Mr. Silver was as fond of Mrs. Si- 
ver as he was of filet de sole sauce moules et crevettes, 
and the above arrangement was eventually decided upon 
so as to suit everybody. 

The roast had just been carried away, and conversa- 
tion was fast becoming general. 

A new book, by a new Jewish writer, Israel Long- 
billski, was the subject under discussion. 

“Such an unnecessary book,” murmured the Rev. 
Herman Jeideles, a member of a rich family, and Rabbi 
of a small congregation in Whitechapel, who occasion- 
ally compensated himself for his hard work in the east 
of London, by dining with the Takeefim or richer 
brethren in the West End. ‘ 

“Such a very unnecessary book,” he repeated, “and 
not even original, for Gompertz has done the Ghetto 
years ago in German, and everybody reads German now- 
adays.” 

This with a self-satisfied smile, for the reverend 
gentleman was well aware that he was the only one 
present who had more than a very superficial acquaint- 
ance with the rocky but expressive Teutonic tongue. 

“Oh! the first part of the book is well enough,” said 
Mrs. James Lawson, from the other end of the table ; 
“at least I suppose it must be pretty accurate, though I 
don’t know anything about those horrid people’s lives 
down there. The Whitechapel members on our club 
committee are always made presentable before we come 
down, you see; but I suppose the author knows them, as 
they say he is born and bred among them.” 

“Vewy little bwed, I should imagine,” said her neigh- 
bour, Mr. Tom Cohen, an affected young man with a 
large diamond stud and a lisp, whose life was a burden 
to him because his father would not allow him to change 
his name, though, as he was in the habit of remarking, 
it had been “such a beastly bawther up at Cambwidge, 
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doncherknow, and wacing chaps and all that don’t care 
about knowing a Johnnie with a name like Cohen, hang 
it all !” 

“Tll bred,—I should think he was,” answered Mrs. 
Lawson. “ How thecreature can presume to write about 
us,is beyond my comprehension! What does he know 
about us, I should like to know? Why, the book itself 
betrays his ignorance. How absurd his description of 
the Goldsmiths is, with their Catholic maidservant ;’ 
and Mrs. Lawson, who was not a clever woman, turned 
towards her host. 

“Y—yes,” said he doubtfully, as he noticed two or 
three pairs of eyes watching him amusedly ; “ yes, cer- 
tainly. Won’t you have an olive?” 

“My objection to the book is the absurdity of the 
love story,” said Elinor Joseph, a sentimental maid of 
five-and-thirty summers, who wrote stories for the maga- 
zines, which were rarely accepted, and had thus acquired 
a literary reputation among her own set. ' 

“Mine,” said Mr. Zwinger, the stockbroker, in a rich, 
unctuous voice, “is that it was written by a Jew. A non- 
Jew might be excused for holding up the weak points of 
another sect to be inspected through a literary micro- 
scope, but there is surely no excuse for Mr. Longbillski. 
I wonder how his parents and relations like seeing their 
foibles in print, and their absurdities exaggerated for Jews 
and goyim to laugh at.” 

At this juncture the ladies rose, and Mr. Tom Cohen 
rushed to the door to let them out. 

When they had gone, the men shook themselves and 
lolled comfortably on their chairs, separating into little 
groups as chance or inclination prompted. 

“With regard to what you were saying, Mr. Zwinger,” 

Ny said Mr. Silver, “ Longbillski’s parents probably worship 
their son, for I hear that he is the best possible son to 
them, and has not failed to let them be great gainers by 
his success. Anyway, he’s a plucky chap to write like 

| that, but_I don’t approve of his book at all.” 

“Nor I,” said_Veitel Schreier, the editor of the /Jerx- 

" salem Gazette, an influential !Jewish” paper. “What a 

H 
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burlesque that description of Raphael Leon’s attempt 
to edit a paper is! I had serious thoughts, when I read 
it, of bringing an action for libel. Anybody can see that 
the Flag of Judah is meant for the Gazefte, and that 
these pseudo struggles are reflections upon my work. 
Do you know the man, Mr. Silver?” 

“No, but Mrs. Silver met him at the Israel Moses’ 
last week. An uncouth sort of man, she told me; 
young looking, but with no traces of his undoubted talent 
to be seen in his face, excepting his forehead,which bulges 
out as though the brains were pressing against it. He 
doesn’t talk much, my wife says, but he seems to listen a 
good deal. At all events, he is not at all the sort of 
man I should care to see in my house, and I shall tell 
Mrs. Silver so—she is rather a lion-hunter, as you know. 
Well, shall we join the la——” 

“ Mr. Longbillski,’” announced Watkin pompously. 
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A TRANSFORMATION: 


BEING THE TRUTH ABOUT PRINCE PUTTYFACE, 


I. 


UTTYFACE, Prince of the Land of Light, 
The Land of the Light of Lime ;— 
Puttyface lives in a Palace bright — 
The Palace of Pantomime : 
Ever the scene of a dazzling sight, 
Especially Christmas time. 


<a 


Being the Prince of the Land of L. 
(Wherever that place may be), 
Puttyface sails in a silver shell 


ye 





THE BUTTERFLY BALLADS 


BY L. GODFREY-TURNER 














A TRANSFORMATION 


Whenever he puts to sea. 
Puttyface (Prince) is an awful swell, 
A terrible swell is he. 





Little he thinks of the costly gems 
That tunic and toga trim— 

Little he thinks of the jewelled hems 
Extending from limb to limb— 

Little of goblets with golden stems, 

For what are such things to Az? 








A TRANSFORMATION 


What are such things to a Prince who owns 


“The Hall of a Million Stars,” 


Gardens of crystal and precious stones, 


And dozens of golden cars ; 
Dining-room chairs like a suite of thrones, 
And emerald pickle-jars ? 


Puttyface, swimming in pomp and might, 
And bathing in Light of Line— 

Puttyface tenants a palace bright, 
The Palace of Pantomime : 

Ever the scene of a blinding light, 
Especially Christmas time. 


Il. 


Puttyface, child of a widowed wife, 

And eldest of children nine— 
Puttyface knows every inch of s¢77fe, 

(For “ strife,” please, an underline !) 
Puttyface willingly gives her life, 

With ne’er a complaining sign. 


Little she thinks of the costly gems 
On tunic and toga starr’d ; 

Little she thinks of the jewelled hems— 
At threepence or so the yard ! 

Little of goblets with golden stems, 
She knows they are only card! 


Puttyface, Prince of the Land of L., 
Resides in the Camden Road ; 
Mother and sisters are there as well, 
And brothers, and all the load. 
What are the struggles—ah, who can tell, 
In keeping up that abode? 
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A TRANSFORMATION 


Puttyface, Prince of the Land of Light— 
The Land of the Light of Lime, 
Ever is cheerful (her task despite), 
At home or in Pantomime. 
Always a smile, and a smile that’s bright— 
Merry, no matter how hard the fight ; 
Ever a method to put things right— 
Especially Christmas time. 
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HERBERT: ‘‘ We're froze out ’t’ome. 
MaBEL: “ Wot yer glad about?” 


HERBERT: ‘* Don’t have ter wash now o’ mornin’s,’ 


Ain’t I glad, just 





” 





‘Vy d’you vear all dem ringth, Ithaacth?” 

‘Vell, you thee, I travelth a good deal, and ven I gets into 
converthation with a gentleman, ten to vun I thells him a ring, 
don’d yer know.” 

‘* But all the sthoneth ith turned inthide.” 

“ You thilly fool! I don’d talk like that !—-— 





I talks like thith !!!” 
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OLD GENT (zuspired by the scene): 
them ash is zrung, them ash is zober, 


one nor tuzzer !” 
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EMPIRE MAKING . 
T 
Q) pow 
Nod 
(An Extract from“ The Child’s Political Manual.”) , ; 
in 
EACHER. “My dear child, can you tell how 
an Empire is made?” sw 
PuPIL. “Very simply. The first step is 






to charter a Company.” 

















though, as some say, indispensable to the success of a 
‘Company,’ is not fora moment to be considered as the 
object of the formation of the Company, but rather as a 
subsidiary and wholly unimportant incident.” 

T. “By whom is the Company chartered?” 

P. “By a noble set of men, the best and wisest ot 
their citizens, chosen to be their rulers by the Empire- 
making nation. They are called the Government.” 

T. “What does the charter authorize the Company 
to do?” 


P. “It authorizes them to trade with the heathen 


of 

T. “What, my child, do we mean by the term op 
‘Chartered Company’ ?” 

P. “A Chartered Company is an association of pious ge 
and enthusiastic ratepayers, whose sole aim and object bi 
is to convert the wicked heathen from the error of their b 
ways. For this purpose they sit at home and receive fi 
dividends.” n 

T.- “Explain the word ‘ dividends.’ ” e 

P. “Too much stress should not be laid upon the I 
word ‘dividends.’ It is merely a petty detail, which { 

; 
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chiefs, to purchase territory from them, and to make 
treaties with them.” 

T. “What, my dear child, has all this to do with 
converting them ?” 

P. “It is well known that an indispensable preliminary 
to converting a heathen person is to fill him with rum or 
whisky. Now whisky and rum form articles of commerce, 
and therefore the Government, with commendable fore- 
sight, provide the Company with the power of trading 
with the heathen.” 

T. “Is there not, my child, another agent more 
powerful to convert a man than even whisky ?” 

P. “There is. It is called a Maxim Gun.” 

T. “How does this operate upon the wicked heathen 
in the direction of converting them ?” 

P. “By mowing them down a hundred or soat a 
sweep.” 

T. “That, my child, is indeed an effective method 
of conversion. Give a brief sketch of the modus 
operandi adopted in Empire making ?” 

P. “As soon as the agents of the Company have 
gained an entrance into the country of the heathen, they 
build a fort, not for any aggressive purpose—oh no !— 
but simply in order to protect their lives from the sinful 
fury of the natives ; for, sad to relate, these natives do 
not always take kindly to the process of conversion, but 
even advance in a hostile manner against the fort, where, 
however, they are happily mown down by the machine 
guns before they have time to effect their wicked designs. 
By these methods, having quickly converted the tribes in 
the immediate vicinity of the fort, the pious agents of the 
Company proceed to demonstrate to the weak intellects of 
the subdued savages that it would be far better for them 
to be governed in temporal matters as well as in spiritual 

matters by them (the pious agents). 

“These arrangements having been effected, all goes 
well for a while, till the agents of the Company, who have 
assumed the name of colonists, are shocked to see that 
though the tribes in their immediate neighbourhood are 

submissive and contented beneath their sway, other tribes 
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further off are torn with internal dissensions, and evi- 

dently need the guiding and moderating hand of some 

such beneficent power as a Chartered Company to calm 

and pacify them. It will perhaps appear that one of these 

tribes has the temerity to divide itself into two great 

political parties—a phenomenon totally unknown in the 

country from which the pious ‘ colonists’ come—and that 

these great political parties are perpetually at logger- 

heads with each other—a thing which never happens in 

the country of the ‘colonists.’ Now this grieves the 

hearts of the Company’s good and kind agents, and they 
resolve that the presumptuous tribe must be taught a 
‘sharp lesson.’ This phrase ‘sharp lesson’ is a favour- 
ite one with the colonists, and indeed indispensable to the 
vocabulary of all Empire makers. It is not unknown to 
the people and press of the mother country. The word 
goes forth that a ‘sharp lesson’ must be administered, 
and all the newspapers, from the morning 7hunderer to 
the evening G/odu/e, echo the phrase ‘ sharp lesson,’ and 
smack their lips over it. The chief of the colonists sends 
a message to the erring tribe, in which he points out that 
it is impossible to view without extreme grief the dis- 
graceful conduct of a people dwelling on the borders of 
his friends’ (the submissive tribe’s) country ; and that he, 
as a Christian man, contemplates with holy horror the 
spirit of dissension and jealousy which appears to be so 
sadly rampant among them. He exhorts them to become 
reconciled to one another. If not, it will be his ‘ painful 
duty ’—another pet phrase—his ‘ painful duty’ to chastise 
their presumption. The wicked tribe, being ignorant of 
the persuasive power of the strangers, turn a deaf ear to 
these pious exhortations, and an ‘ expedition’ is organized 
to punish them. 

“ The ‘ expedition’—which has nothing to do with war, 
oh no!—is not very formidable in point of numbers, but 
it carries with it powerful ‘moral’ persuasives in the 
shape of machine guns ; and soon the impious tribe is 
brought to a proper and Christian-like frame of mind, 
and is convinced of the advantages of living under Im- 
perial protection.” 
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T. “And what is meant by ‘ Protection’?” 

P. “The word ‘ Protection’ is a favourite one among 
the colonists. It is used in a slightly different sense from 
the ordinary signification of the term, in this respect ; viz., 
that the people under ‘ protection’ stand in much the 
same position with regard to the protector, as a protected 
piece of meat does to the lion who ‘ protects’ it. The end 
of that piece of meat, and the end of that protected 
people, are, in the long run, somewhat similar. However, 
it is all very satisfactory, and the Company is gradually, 
and step by step, spreading its dominion in every direc- 
tion, and filling the hearts of the people at home with 
pride, and the pockets of the shareholders with gold. 
Moreover, the natives are gradually being improved, are 
learning the lesson of brotherly love, and are eager in 
their turn to carry the blessings of gin and Maxim guns 
to the benighted tribes who, alas! as yet know them not. 
Nor is an opportunity wanting ; for the friendly or ‘ pro- 
tected’ tribes soon find themselves ‘harassed’ by un- 
friendly tribes, and of course it is the duty of the Company 
to protect their friends from annoyance. Hence another 
‘expedition’ is necessary, and after the administration of 
more ‘sharp lessons,’ the aforesaid unfriendly tribes be- 
come friendly, and see the advantages of dwelling under 
the gis of the Chartered Company. Thus, the sway of 
the colonists gradually extends. 

“ A Chartered Company may be compared to a pebble ; 
and a savage country to a pond. 

“ A Chartered Company is flung into a savage country 
like a pebble into a pond, and the ever-widening circles 
caused by the flinging in of the pebble symbolise the 
constantly spreading dominion of the Chartered Com- 
pany.” 

T. “Thank you, my dear child, for your exceedingly 
lucid and interesting sketch. Empire making is indeed 
a great and a glorious thing, and how good and noble 
are these men who compose the Chartered Company, 
who, carrying their lives in their hands, commit them- 
selves to all the dangers and discomforts of the African 
desert and jungle——” 
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P. “Excuse me, but you mean, ‘sit at home and re- 
ceive dividends. ¥ ; 

T. ‘* Well, sit at home and receive dividends. It’s all 
the same, isn’t it? At any rate, they send other people to 
carry their lives in their hands, etc.,etc., for the sole object, 
aim, and purpose of converting the wicked heathen, and 
improving their morals. We might well, my dear child, 
take a lesson from their self-sacrifice and devotion to 
duty.” 

H. F. PRESCOTT, 
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T was on a gloomy night, and the sentry stood upright, 
And his gun was fastened on to him with glue; 
He was waiting for the sign, calling all to fall in line, 
And prepare to lick the foe at Waterloo— 
Waterloo ! 
And make ready for the fight of Waterloo ! ! 


If within the tent you crept, you could see each soldier slept 
With his musket clinging tightly to his arm ; 
They appeared all dozing, but they had only one eye shut, 
As they waited to receive the great alarm— 
Great alarm ! 
As they waited to receive the great alarm ! 
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Now the sentry couldn’t march, but he stood as stiff as starch, 
For, oh! he was only built for standing room ; 
His demeanour was the same, brave and fearless, when there came 
From the left a sudden sound of boom-er-boom— 
Boom-er-boom ! 
A very sudden sound of boom-er-boom ! 
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Then he listened once again, and the sound was very plain ; 
So he thought that this was good enough to go, 
As he murmured, ‘* Well, I’m blest !—may I be (you'll guess 
the rest), 
If there ain’t a sign of business from the foe— 
From the foe ! 
A decided sign of business from the foe! ” 


And the British soldier spry, he got up and cocked his eye 
Round the corner through the darkness of the night, 
And he gave a loud hurroo as the foe stepped into view, 
And he saw the foemen marching from the right— 
From the right ! 
And he saw the enemy upon the right 
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Then the gen’ral raised his head from his little wooden bed, 
As a gen’ral should invariably do, 
And he shouted out, “‘ Prepare for to form a solid square ; 
Here beginneth the big fight of Waterloo— 
Waterloo ! 
Here beginneth the big fight of Waterloo !” 


Now, as you’re no doubt aware, a true geometric square 
Is a quadrilat’ral figure with precisely equal sides ; 
And when once that point you reach, then the angles each to each 
Must in consequence be equal, say our guides— 
Say our guides! 
Must accordingly be equal, say our guides ! 


You can bet your Sunday hat it was some such square as that 
Which the British forces (six or seven strong) 
Formed themselves at once into on the field of Waterloo, 
As they urged upon the foe to come along— 
Come along! 
As they urged upon the foe to come along! 
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Then the foe came on apace, and both sides stood face to face, 
As they waited for the first decisive blow, 
When a Briton, with a grin, over-anxious to begin, 
Said, ‘* I guess I’ll start the fightin’, don’t you know— 
Don't you know ! 
I’m a-goin’ to start the skirmish, don’t you know!” 
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Then he hit the nearest chap quite a nasty little slap, 
That made him look particularly blue ; 
Then he staggered from the shock, and the rest of them ev d/oc 
Tumbled down upon the field of Waterloo— 
Waterloo! 
Fell down splash upon the field of Waterloo ! 


Now the facts you’ve got all right as to how they won that fight, 
How the British army conquered in the fray ; 
Britons never will be slaves, and Britannia rules the waves, 
So God save our gracious Queen: Hip, hip, hooray ! 
Hip, hooray ! 


With a jolly three times three, Hip, hip, hooray ! 
A. G. 
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now, do 


“The Doctor says I want a change of climate 


think where I'd better go.” 


we shall probably 


** Well, my dear, if you only want that 


get it here before night ! ” 
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THE BOY 


ANE and Susan were brushing their hair—not 
lying back in dressing-gowns, merely pretending, 
but sitting bolt upright on stools without backs, 
drawing their brushes steadily through the long 
hair to the full extent of their arms. Now and 

then the chirp of some drowsily disturbed bird came up 
through the window, while a wakeful bluebottle careered 
round the ceiling, wondering when he would be able to 
enjoy his longed-for scorching. 

“Pity the poor heiress,” said Jane presently. “That 
is what I felt this evening. There were we, surrounded 
by all the ugliest, fattest, and elderliest of men, while the 
nice ones thought they were doing a heroic action in 
flirting with penniless girls, who were not really a bit 
better-looking than we are.” 

“It’s the mothers,” remarked Susan. “They will 
make up to us so, it puts all the sons against us. Now 
the ugly fat ones haven’t any mothers to speak of, so they 
see the advantages for themselves. Then they think it 
so clever of them, they are charmed with us.” 
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“There is something in that,” said Jane thoughtfully 
“When we go and stay anywhere, the poor sons are 
never allowed a moment’s peace. ‘ Show Miss Packarde 
the horses, the cows, the cats, and the poultry ;’ and 
out of kind-heartedness or boredom we won’t go, the sons 
think we’ve snubbed them, and the mothers declare we 
give ourselves airs over a few hundred pounds.” 

“Oh! I am sleepy!” and Jane yawned with comfort- 
able deliberation. ‘“ Now, to-morrow morning that un- 
happy Max will have to take one of us to see the wild 
duckery, or whatever they call that absurd little pond at 
the bottom of the grass field they insist upon mis-term- 
ing a park, while the boy will have to conduct the 
remaining sister, whichever she may be, tolook at the 
place where a stray cockatoo once flew into the shrub- 
bery.” . 

“What is the boy’s name ?” inquired her sister. 

“No idea ; what does it matter? All ‘bays’ are boys. 
Never burden your memory with trifles ; we have already 
learnt many most important things which we cannot 
remember.” 

But as Susan curied among her pillows she reflected 
sleepily, “ He told me what it was, but he dropped his 
voice so low, I couldn't catch ; and I wish my hair were 
short and curly, instead of so long and smooth.” 

Mrs. Wilbraham, in whose house they were staying fo 
a couple of dances, was a short, round, little bustler o: 
a woman ; naturally her husband was long, thin, grey 
with a very patient look upon his face. She lost no time 
in arranging for the day during breakfast. 

“It is a lovely morning! I have sent for a waggonette 
and with our own there will be plenty of room for us all 
to go to Blanchard Abbey. Such a pretty place, Miss 
Packarde. You really ought to see it.” 

“What a brilliant idea!” replied Jane, who detested 
her hostess. “Is it very far?” 

“Only seven miles ; with such a merry party as we 
shall be, distance is nothing.” 

“It is just the day for a picnic,” cried Susan. “It 
will be delightful. No—no more, thank you; nothing 
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else,”—to “ Boy,” who has been pressing her to eat of all 
four jams upon the table. 

“ What possessed you to egg her on?” whispered Jane 
gloomily, as they went up the stairs. “She is just the 
woman to utterly mismanage a thing of this sort.” 

“What was the good of trying even to thwart her?” 
retorted Susan gaily. “She had ordered the waggonette. 
A tandem of wild zebras would not cause her to con- 
sider.” 

Max was even sulkier. He knew as well as their 
guests with what views they were all to be taken out 
against their wills. It irritated him to have the two girls 
paraded before him, and to be supposed to be making 
his choice, while all the time he was convinced neither 
of them cared a brass button about him. Provided Mr. 
Barrett could finish his smoke leisurely before starting, 
he did not care where they went. Three children were 
feverishly anxious to know which would be allowed to 
sit on the box, and the nursery governess was wondering 
if she would be permitted to drive in the same vehicle as 
Max, for whom she entertained an ardent admiration, 
suspected and constantly thwarted by his mother. 

“A lovely morning,” again observed Mrs. Wilbraham, 
as they laboriously clattered in the thin mist of dust 
which followed the thick cloud in the wake of the leading 
carriage. ‘And we are so well sorted: the same num- 
ber of ladies and gentlemen in each. I always think it 
is so much better to arrange these things.” 

“Oh, much better,” assented Susan, giggling hysteri- 
cally at the recollection of “ Boy’s” despairing face as 
he was whisked off in the first carriage with Jane. Max 
was driving their own horses, and had encouraged two 
small brothers to mount the box, as a protection from 
Susan, whence their mother had found it impossible to 
dislodge either him or them. 

But as they turned in at the gates leading to Blan- 
chard, both girls felt that the beauty of the place was 
worth the hot, uncongenial drive. 

“Tt’s a little like one of Henry Moore's pictures,” said 
Susan, looking up at it. 
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They had left the carriages disgorging children, wraps, 
and hampers, and walked away a few yards to the 
ruins. 

“He’s one of those painter chaps?” said “ Boy” 
vaguely. 

He was wondering how to get her away for the whole 
afternoon, after lunch. 

“You are not much of an Academician, I fancy !” she 
laughed. “Tell me true, were you ever there ?” 

“Oh yes,”—indignantly. “Why, I went two years ago 
to see the Hunt picture. It wasn’t half bad, but the 
beggars skyed it.” Looking round,—‘t They say there 
are lilies of the valley up there, if you cared to have a look 
for them this afternoon.” 

“Lilies of the valley?”—her eyes shining with joy. 
“They are my favourite flower. Oh, do you think we 
should have time? But perhaps ”—doubtfully—* you 
would not care to go so far?” : 

“Oh, rather!” He was so anxious not to appear too 
eager, that his tone was careless, and he looked the other 
way. 

It was a steep climb up the side of King’s Wood, but 
as they started soon after luncheon it did not seem 
necessary to hurry. Besides, the “ Boy” was always find- 
ing some by-path to save her any exertion, Half-way, 
they came on a wooden arbour, with a large flat stone 
on the open plateau in front of it. 

“Would you like to rest here?” he asked anxiously. 

“ Why, we have hardly started ; but what is this place?” 
Then, as it flashed upon her, she burst into a peal of 
laughter. “It’s a wishing-stone !” 

“ Yes,” said “ Boy” sulkily, for he hated being laughed 
at. ‘ You're not obliged to wish on it.” 

“Oh, but I should like to!” cried Susan readily. 
“ Wait, though ; what shall I wish? It would be as well 
to make up my mind before standing there. Oh dear, 
there are such lots of things!” and she looked at him 
plaintively. 

“1 know what I shall wish,”—looking at her. 

“Tell me!” 
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“Not yet.” 

Susan felt there was not a moment to lose as she met 
his eyes. In her haste to leap upon the stone, she caught 
her dress between her foot and the hollowed step, and fell 
forward, in spite of “ Boy’s” arms. 

“Do you know what that means?” he cried trium- 
phantly, and holding her hand as she climbed slowly up 
and stood erect. 

“No; oh, how tiresome! I’ve forgotten what I was 
going to wish!” An insane idea possessed her to wish 
for him,—he looked so handsome there, so much in love 
with her. But, after all, he was only “ Boy.” 

“T will tell you,”—putting his foot up on the stone, and 
leaning forward, still holding her hand. 

“No, no !”—in trepidation, wrenching herself free and 
iumping down. “ The whole thing’s absurd.” She walked 
quickly up the hill, and, when he did not follow, had a 
vision of his standing on the stone like a Druid sacrifice. 
But she would not look back to see, and, on his joining 
her presently, spoke of the grand old yew-trees scattered 
through the woods. He looked graver, she almost thought 
older, in those few minutes. What age could he be? 
What a ridiculous notion not to call him by his proper 
name! After all, fair people look so young ; and though 
he had no moustache, that says nothing now. 

Presently, in the search for lilies, they grew at ease 
again, and time slipped by. “It must be late,” she ex- 
claimed, when they emerged at length on a broad grass 
ride leading straight on for half a mile, with the high 
spire of Braithwell Church at the end of the vista. 
“ Horribly late, and they will be waiting. We must go 
back at once.” 

“Oh, it’s not far,’—undisturbed. “Strike down to 
the right, and we shall come to the stepping-stones. 
This is just where we killed last week; and the old 
mare was so done, I thought I should never get her 
home.” 

We have only a very short time longer, she was think- 
ing to herself, as they went swiftly down the hill. I must 
really make him tell me something about himselt. “ You 
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seem to have plenty of time to hunt,” she remarked 
sweetly. ‘Have you begun to do anything yet ?” 

He stared at her rather aggrieved. “ Why, of course !” 
he returned promptly ; “I’m a solicitor —with an old 
cousin. It’s not much of a profession, I know,”—going on 
in a confused voice. “ But it’s an old firm, and it seemed 
such an opening ; solicitors aren’t thought much of ; but 
it's not half a bad business, if you get in with anybody 
like that.” 

“It’s a very nice business,” professed Susan with con- 
viction, —“ at least,” rather lamely, “ the sort you're likely 
to be. And will he take you into partnership ? ” 

“T am one,”—as they crossed the stepping-stones. 

Then he is of age, she said to herself, standing by 
while he opened the gate on the other side; and he 
spoke of it so calmly, it can’t have only just happened. 
“Thank you,’—passing through and turnjng back while 
he fastened it. She looked up the wood, and above them 
stood that great staring arbour with the stone poised at 
its foot. He looked up too and smiled, while she grew 
hot to think of the only thought she had thought— 
wish she would not acknowledge it to be. 

Jane was rampani when they got home. 

“These were we waiting for hours, while you were 
playing with that Babe in the Wood. Instead of getting 
home comfortably for tea, we had to scrape out the 
remains of lunch, and purchase hot water from the 
cottage at the price of claret. How the Wilbrahams 
have the conscience to take their horses out again to- 
night, I can’t think.” 

“It is only a mile,” pleaded Susan. 

“So they say,”—doubtfully. 

“ Boy,” thrusting Max aside, climbed next to Susan in 
the break. He was wondering all the way what she 
would do if he slipped his hand along the rug till it took 
hers. He dared not try, she would be angry, and the 
whole dance would be a wilderness of whirling jackals. 
Max hunched sulkily in his corner, away from Jane, and 
thought “what rot” the whole thing was. Mr. Barrett 
had requested leave to smoke outside, and they could 
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hear him cheerily discussing the coachman’s most 
intimate family affairs with him. 

“ Really, I feel quite sorry for that poor child,” re- 
flected Jane, sitting out with a loquacious partner about 
midnight. “He looks so ridiculously happy, and quite 
unconscious that it is only gentle Susan’s way. She does 
pretend most wonderfully to be interested in him; I 
suppose because nobody better has turned up; it is a 
most unexciting neighbourhood.” 

“Oh, but I can’t,” twittered Susan, passing by on the 
“Boy’s” arm. “I’ve been in to supper once already.” 

“ But not with me,”—audaciously. 

“Well, if we were to find a secluded corner, so that 
nobody should recognise me.” 

They did, at the farend. And he brought her clear 
soup, salted almonds, chocolate creams, and champagne, 
upon all of which she fared sumptuously. But he refrained 
from the chocolate creams as not being sufficiently manly. 
Presently came a pause; after two chocolate creams, 
Susie felt she needed an almond. He crumbled his bread 
savagely. Like many another good man and true before 
him, he was thinking “ how to do it.” Light talk crackled 
from table to table in the room. 

“If you were choosing,” he said slowly, “ what county 
would you choose to live in ?” 

“Why Blankshire, of course,” she returned, “ because 
then I could fill it up as I liked.” 

That was not the right answer, anyhow, and a little 
bit of the roll seemed very hard to break. But his 
youthfulness brought him up to time quickly again. 
“Why not open the curtains a little and move back into 
the window ?” he suggested. “ It would be ever so much 
cooler.” 

Habits of obedience are strong in many girls. She 
stood up while he moved the chairs and pulled back the 
curtains. It was rather rash though, she thought, when 
she sat down again, almost hidden in the shadow ; but a 
great relief from the glare of the lights, as she agreed 
with “ Boy.” Meanwhile, he having gained one inch, 

was seeking how to stretch it into the promised ell. 
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The curtain hung dark and heavy only a couple of 
yards in front of Susan, so that she was almost forced to 
look at the “ Boy,” who was still lit up brightly by the open- 
ing where he had pushed his side of the curtains back. 
What a nice face he had! Even Jane had been forced 
grudgingly to allow he was good-looking. Susan felt it 
would be very hard to go away to-morrow, and perhaps 
never see him again. Jane would certainly not accept 
another invitation from his mother, and Aunt Ellen, with 
whom they lived, did not allow them to ask young men 
to her house. 

He felt he was stopping and craning at every fence. 
Better put on a little more steam, he thought, and ride 
for a fall ; there was always just a chance of coming out 
right on the other side. 

“What did you wish?” he asked suddenly, twisting 
his right foot among the folds of his curtain. 

“Oh, I don’t know,”—laughing feebly and blushing at 
the thought, but the darkness denied him that encourage- 
ment. 

“You might just tell me,’—leaning a little to her side 
of his chair. 

“Oh, no ! if I did it would not come true,”—laughing a 
little more as she realized what she had said. “ But I 
am not sure I wanted it to,’—hastily, as an after-thought. 
The curtain on his side was certainly moving very slowly ; 
the sight fascinated her ; besides, she was afraid of look- 
ing direct at him. 

“] wished after you did, and I would give anything in 
the world for that to come true.” He felt he was riding 
at it steadily now. 

“ And what was it?” she asked, compelled by his will, 
in spite of herself, to ask. 

The curtain had stolen further over, till there was only 
a narrow opening. The “Boy” took her hand. “I 
wished,” he said in an eager, determined voice, “I wished 
that you might love me only half as much as I love you.” 

Susie gave a little clutch. ‘“That’s just it,” she cried 
under her breath; “I believe I do that, but it’s not 
enough.” 
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“It is for me,” he said proudly ; and catching hold of 
her other hand: “I know you didn’t want to, I could 
see that plain enough, though I was gone as soon as 1 
saw you, and that’s only three days and a half ago. It 
we're so far as this already, you'll soon care for me 
more.” 

And Susan, turning to his shoulder, whispered, “ I be- 
lieve I shall.” 

It was rather a shock to the rest of the party when 
they heard the news next morning, and Mrs. Wilbraham 
regarded Max condolingly, with the feeling his brother 
had robbed him of his birthright. Somehow she had 
never expected “ Boy,” who had grown up so imper- 
ceptibly, to choose for himself, and a girl with money, 
too. 

“Mercifully he was twenty-two,” said the lively Jane 
sarcastically, “so she is only a few months older than he 
is. But they are so ridiculously happy, I believe she 
would have taken him if he had been five years younger, 
which would have been fashionable, of course, if nothing 
else. But to this day I cannot understand how it 
happened !” 

BEATRICE CHAMBERS. 
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Our AMERICAN ,CousIN (after ,the usual gas): ‘*Wal, 
gentlemen, I kin assure you that not a lie has passed my lips 
since I left my sainted mother’s care.” 


UNIMPRESSED Briton: ‘ By the way, you talk through 
your nose, don’t you ?” 

















“WHY THE 
MINISTRY 
RESIGNED” 


( From the French) 


UCH as I object to the interpolation ot 
foreign words into so-called English litera- 
ture, truth compels me to aver that I am 
both by nature and occupation a “ badaud.” 

What is a “badaud”? I will tell you. A “badaud” 
is a gentleman who has nothing to do, and does it all day 
with assiduity in the public thoroughfares ; an observant 
idler, in fact. Well, a few weeks back, I was plying my 
vocation vigorously at about ten o’clock in the morning, 
when I was somewhat amused at seeing a sergeant of 
mounted police get off his horse, and embrace his—niece, 
I suppose—a pretty girl, with an impudent nose, and 
altogether coquettish air, in the neighbourhood of Tra- 
falgar Square. 
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Of course, although rather amusing, there was nothing 
particularly interesting, even to a student of nature like 
myself, in the sight of asergeant of mounted police getting 
off his horse to embrace his niece—as I suppose—a pretty 
girl, with a perky nose, an abundance of loose fair hair, 
and an altogether coquettish air, in such a very public 
thoroughfare as Trafalgar Square; but still the sight 
attracted the attention of a small crowd of twenty or 
thirty people, and in fact before eleven o’clock struck 
there were nearly a hundred people intently watching 
this sergeant of mounted police, who had dismounted to 
embrace his niece—at least, so I suppose—a pretty girl, 
with a perky nose, an abundance of loose fair hair, and an 
altogether coquettish air, in Trafalgar Square. 

People came hurrying up, asking one another excitedly 
what was going on. The crowd grew larger, so much so 
that by twelve or half-past, there were more than three 
hundred souls on the spot, and the number was increasing 
every moment. An old lady, who had been fussing about 
hopelessly for a long while, suddenly addressed herself 
to an old gentleman of highly respectable appearance— 
although he was, as I afterwards learnt, a member of the 
London County Council :— 

“ My dear sir, ca you tell me what all this excitement 
is about? I have been here for nearly two hours now, 
and I can’t find out. I am, I must tell you, just a littl— 
oh, only a littlke—hard of hearing ; so, if you wouldn’t 
mind speaking as distinctly as possible into this ear- 
trumpet, I should be very much obliged to you.” 

The old gentleman, who was unfortunately afflicted 
with a slight impediment in his speech, replied :—“ S-s- 
certainly, m-mad-madam, w-w-w-with the g-gug-greatest 
pup-pup-pleasure. It’s asus-sergeant of mum-mu-mounted 
pup-per-police, who has gug-gu-got off his horse tut-tut-to 
em-bub-bu-brace his—his nu-nu-niece, I sup-pup-po-pose 
—that fuf-fuf-fair gug-gu-girl with the pup-perky nun-no- 
nose, and the ab-bub-un-da-da-dance of lool-loose fuf- 
fuf-fluffy hair, ju-ju-just in the sus-s-sus-centre of Tata-of 
Tat-ta-ta-Ta-ta-trafalgar Square !” 

“What!” cried the old lady, “a man has cut off his 
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niece’s nose, and is dragging her along by the hair; 
horrible, horrible ! ” 
“Nun-nu-nu-no, my du-d-du-dear ma-ma—my du- 





d-du-dear madam; it’s a su-sus-sergeant of po-po- 
perlice——” 

“Well, interrupted she, “at doesn’t make it any 
better!” 
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At this moment the attention of the crowd, which was 
by this time a thousand or fifteen hundred strong, was 
diverted to the vociferations of a gentleman, with a very 
shabby hat, and a coat deplorably out at elbows, who had 
climbed on to the back of one of the lions, and from that 
position of vantage was addressing the multitude. 

“ Feller citizens,” he exclaimed, “ladies, and you chaps 
as is with them, the staite of society is rotten to the core. 
Jus’ look round you, my friends, and wot do yer see? 
The rich a-trampling on the poor, and the poor down- 
trodden by the rich. The rich feedin’ on ’ot sossidges 
and turtle soup, while the poor, my friends, is starvin 
and’ungry. The rich swillin’ their ’ock and their cham- 
pagne, while the poor is dry and thirsty. Sussiety is in 
a rotting staite, my friends, and ’ere—’ere in the werry 
midst of us, wot do we see ?—-a sergeant of polleese, my 
frends—of mounted polleese—wun o’ them as is paid to 
pertect our ’omes and our morals—a sergeant of mounted 
polleese, ackshally dismountin’ to ’ug a gurl as he calls ’is 
niece, I suppose—a_noice-looking gal wif a turn-up nose, 
and a ’eap of fair and fluffy ’air, right in the middle of 
this thoroughfare, wich is sacred to the people— Trafalgar 
Square !” 

The crowd, by this time numbering at least two 
thousand, cheered the orator vociferously. Hats were 
smashed in, pockets were picked, and the fun grew fast 
and furious, the crowd, three thousand strong, as I said, 
growing more and more tumultuous and excited. 

At this moment—it was nearly one o’clock—two con- 
stables—who, strange to say, were passing that way 
just when their services were required-—stepped up and 
inquired the reason of the uproar. A young man, with 
many curious gestures, tried to explain matters to them 
in dumb show. 

“Wot’s all this? Wot’s all this? Come now, move on ! 
Wot’s ’e tryin’ todo? Boxin’ Day! Wot’s ’e gettin’ at?” 

A butcher’s boy—have you noticed that there is always 
at least one butcher’s boy in a crowd ?-—explains to the 
constables that the young man is deaf and dumb, and is 
trying to tell them that it’s “a sergint of mountid perlice, 
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wot’s got off his ’orse to embrace ’is niece—I suppose— 
vat vere fair gal wifa top-tilted nose and a bloomin’ lot 
o’ fair fluffy ’air, ere in Trafalgar Square.” 

The two constables, seeing that unaided they could do 
nothing, went off to the police station to report to the 
inspector. 

The inspector had gone to his dinner—inspectors 
usually have when they are wanted in a hurry—and the 
sergeant in charge at the station was busy writing a 
letter. 

““What’s the matter? What do you want? Hurry up! 
I’m very busy, but I can attend to you just the same.” 

“Well, sergeant, this is what it is: it’s a sergeant 
of mounted police, who has got off his horse to embrace 
his niece—as I suppose—a pretty girl with a perky nose, 
an abundance of loose fair hair, and an altogether 
coquettish air, in the centre of Trafalgar Square.” 

“ What's that you say? A girl with fluffy fair hair 
turned out to be a sergeant of police! Nonsense !” 

“ No, sergeant ; it’s his niece who has——” 

“What! his niece in the mounted police? All right, I 
understand. Come along ;” and the sergeant, together 
with the two constables, proceeds to Trafalgar Square, 
and attempts to disperse the immense crowd of at least, 
I should say, five or six thousand people, which had 
gathered there. 

“Now then please, move along there ; move along ! 
What do you want to stay there for? There’s nothing 
to look at: it’s only a fluffy girl with a lot of fair hair, 
who has got down from her sergeant of police to embrace 
his horse! Move along there; move on, I say !” 

But the crowd refused to move on, and three policemen 
were helpless against them, for they had now become a 
roaring, raging mob of seven or eight thousand ; and the 
sergeant, red in the face from his exertions, goes back to 
the police station, and telephones to the office of the Com- 
missioner of Police. 

The Commissioner was out, having a Turkish bath, 
and to the Turkish bath it was that the inspector was 
switched on. 
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“Are you there, Sir Charles ?” 

“Yes, yes, b-be quick! I’ve just come out of the cold 
plunge, and my teeth are chattering with cold !” 

“Sir Charles, theres a howling mob in Trafalgar 
square, ten thousand strong, all because a sergeant of 
mounted police has got off his horse to embrace his 
niece—I suppose—a pretty girl with a perky nose, an 
abundance of loose hair, and an altogether coquettish air, 
in the centre of Trafalgar Square. What's to be done?” 

“Call out the military, disperse the crowd, take the 
sergeant into custody, and send the pretty girl to me!” 
answered Sir Charles promptly. 

And this was carried out to the letter. Several arrests 
were made, The member of the LondonCounty Council, 
for instance, was run in because in his excitement he was 
incapable of explaining that he was only there for the 
purpose of examining the lady’s back; and at about 
three o’clock the crowd was dispersed, fortunately with- 
out bloodshed. 

But does it not seem incredible that in this nineteenth 
century of ours such a tumult should arise because a 
sergeant of—but stay, there is more to come. 

The next day in the House of Commons Mr. John 
Blazes proposed and Mr. Tommy Boy seconded a motion 
“that the Home Secretary be severely censured by this 
House for not preventing the tumult on the previous day 
without having recourse to the assistance of the’military ;” 
and the vote of censure was passed by a large major- 
ity. Therefore the Prime Minister, Mr. Merrypebble, 
declared the intention of the Ministry to place their 
resignation in the hands of her Majesty. And so in this 
enlightened nineteenth century was the Ministry thrown 
out of office because a sergeant of mounted police got 
off his horse to salute his niece—I suppose—a pretty girl 
with a perky nose, an abundance of loose fair hair, and 
a generally coquettish air, in the neighbourhood of 
Trafalgar Square. 


JOHN ENNAR. 
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Fussy HovsEKEEreER : ‘No, I don’t like the looks of the bird.” 
SHOPMAN: ‘* Well, if I’d ’a known ‘as you wanted /ooks, mum, 
I’d ’a got you a bird o” Paradise!” 
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GHETTO TRAVESTIES 
No. Ill. 


DIARY OF A MOSHE-MADMAN. 


LK sicsiem 2ud.—That is what they call me! 


“ Moshé-mad ”—ze Melchitzedek, ze Pinchas, 

me the Neo-Hebrew poet, whose work and y 

aspirations are above their little comprehensions, 
men-of-the-earth that they are. 

There is but one man who understands me—one and 
one alone : Longbillski—Longbillski the dreamer, Long- 
billski the writer, the prophet, who profits by his under- 
standing. His intellect is above that of these groundlings. 
He is great. He and I are the only two men, save you, 
kind reader, who can write Hebrew correctly. To thy 
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pages, oh my diary, will I pour out my woes and my 
feelings. Thou wilt understand them—thou believest in 
Melchitzedek ; or, at any rate, if thou shouldst not do so, 
thou canst not tell him of thine unbelief. 

Moshé-mad they call me, for they say that I am. as 
Narcissus, in heathen mythology—that I would create in 
myself a modern Moses, and have become enamoured 
of mine own creation. 

And why not, oh my diary? Is it not a great and 
glorious ideal, this of mine, to lead the weaker brethren 
forth from the Ghetto, forth from their squalid surround- 
ings, forth into the fair Western land, the land of fresh 
air and freedom, where they shall become as other men, 
even unto Sutherland Avenewsky? Is that not a great 
ideal and a worthy one, Golobtchik? [In order to pre- 
serve the local colour, the translator has retained, in 
places, the foreign words in the original manuscript.] 
That would I do, and that have I done, yet do I not 
prosper. 

Even he, Longbillski, mine own creation, now cavils at 
mine action. 

Longbillski, my dearly-beloved, whom I have cherished 
as my son, my firstborn, my own. 

[Surely Mr. Pinchas must be mistaken. We were 
under the impression that Mr. Longbillski created Mr. 
Pinchas, not Mr. Pinchas Mr. Longbillski. — Ev. 
Butterfly.] 

And from ye, men of the earth, men of little mind, what 
have I suffered? 

All will I set down here on this fair white page. All 
shall read—all; and Jews and goyim shall aver that since 
Moses there has sprung up one true leader of men— 
Melchitzedek Pinchas—the poet, the philosopher, the 
friend of his fellow-sufferers. 

But even as I write, an awful thought assails me. Is 
Longbillski a Jew? Have I educated him to be a serpen 
inmy bosom? To turn against me, to dethrone me even 
in my success. To take my ideas from me, and with his 
own hand, nourished by the double strength of his own 
brain and mine, to uplift the banner and lead Judah out 
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from the Ghetto, that the world hereafter should say his 
was the hand, not mine. No, no, it cannot be; it is not 
so; and yet I tremble, I grow faint, at the thought. 

December 16th.—What have I not gone through, what 
have I not suffered since last I wrote in thee, my diary ? 
But two weeks have passed, yet have events so crowded 
them that they are as many years. 

How shall I chronicle my days of pain, how write of 
my nights of anguish? 

How shall I tell of the mocking laughter, of the rough 
abuse I underwent from goy and Jew alike in my efforts 
to lead my brethren from the Ghetto ? 

And when at last I had persuaded an hundred of my 
fellow Jews to entrust themselves with their belongings 
to four of the pale-green cars I had provided, how shall I 
tell of the jeers and laughter of the assembled crowds 
who witnessed their departure? Sad was it to hear, oh 
diary of my heart, the mock plaudits of the multitude, as 
the first of the cars set forth, bearing the chosen upon 
this novel exodus. 

My heart bled as onlookers jeered at the twelve sad- 
faced women within, and mocked the long beards and 
the pious ringlets of the fourteen men without. 

I would have started on the Friday evening after dusk, 
even on the Sabbath day, but this they would not do. 
So strong are the bonds of custom ; and, besides, the 
“busses,” as these pale-green cars are called, were not 
procurable until the Sunday—the Sabbath of the goyim. 

How shall I tell, even to thee, who sympathise and feel 
with me in my sorrow, of the many struggles against old 
beliefs and ancient superstition ? 

How one would fain return to fetch his Tephillin (phy- 
lacteries), another to get his praying-shawl, how one and 
all of them would constantly forget that we were going 
forth on an exodus of assimilation, that we would be the 
pioneers of the great movement that should free Judah 
from the trammels of the Ghetto, and make her short- 

haired and cleanly even as the English goyim. How 
they scoffed, the chosen, at the baths and towels; aye, 
and at the bars of yellow soap I had provided. 
L 
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I cannot write of it; my heart breaks, even in the 
writing. 

And on our arrival in the chosen land, what had I not 
to do? 

To cheer the weary, to support the weak, with my 
frail frame to be as another leg to Mrs. Belcovitch, to 
condole with Malka on the loss of her clothes-brush, to 
promise Mr. Goldsmith—for he and several dissatisfied 
Takeefim have joined us—that, in the management ot 
the new synagogue—synagogue forsooth !—he should 
take a leading part, to promise to all and sundry posts 
in the government of our new colony, to make fresh pro- 
mises, and to break the old ones,—of a truth are the 
duties of a leader innumerable. 

And now fain would I speak of our organization, and 
of the troubles that beset me. Yet are they so many 
that, for very weariness, I scarce know whither to turn 
and where to begin. 

I would tell how, from the onset, none would work 
with their hands, but all live upon the substance of the 
remainder. 

How all would sell vodki and none would make the 
bread ; how all would eat the fish and none would fry 
it. 

And then of my combats with my brethren when I 
would have them eat meat that was not kosher, even as 
do the goyim round about us. 

From the goyim we suffer little or nothing. They are 
kindly, if contemptuous, and smile at our efforts to be- 
come even as they are, doing nothing actively to prevent 
us. 

Some from among the younger of them came forward 
even with kindly suggestion and advice, and did, on the 
first day of our arrival, gather about us singing a hymn 
in praise of their own closely cropped locks, and beseech- 
ing us to do even as they did. “Get your hair cut,” was 
the refrain, and many among us have already profited by 

their kindly monition. 

But from the Jewish Takeefim, who infest the outskirts 
of our land, we suffer greatly. 
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They would bring us to our senses, they say, and my 
soul grows weary at their constant onslaught. They 
would not, perhaps, that we should return to the Ghetto 
whence we come, but all attempts to be as the goyim 
do they laugh at for absurdities. My pride, too, my 
Parliament, organized as was the Mahamad of the 
Sepharvim in the olden days of the Ghetto, trembles on 
its very basis, and is divided among itself. How, I ask, 
how is it possible that a Parliament of but five members 
shall have five presidents? I myself would not be presi- 
dent-—Voi—Heaven forfend such grasping .after the reins 
of power, and yet would I willingly take the post, if to 
fill it no better man be found. And who should there be 
more capable than Melchitzedek Pinchas? To thee, my 
diary, can I say these things openly, for thou knowest 
me, Golobtchik, is it not so? 

But yesterday were we assailed by a band of bigots— 
the “ Mighthavebeens.” Jews, these men are, but fierce, 
and of a legal, exclusive nature. 

“Jews ye are,” say they to us, “and Jews ye should re- 
main. Into our band ye can assuredly not penetrate, for 
we will number none amongst us save only unsuccessful 
Jews of law and letters. Suchas you, who buy and sell, 
we seek not, yet will we not leave ye in peace.” 

Thus foolishly did they speak to us, the “ Mighthave- 
beens,” aye, foolishly, although at the head of their council 
sits a man whose name rings far and wide for wisdom. 

January.—Our colony liveth yet, my diary, but how? 
Sadly are we reduced in numbers, and is not our Parlia- 
ment, our Mahamad, broken up ? 

Cleanliness, I fear it is not for our people ; and of the 
towels and the bars of yellow soap, few but are yet un- 
touched and spotless. 

The Sutherland Avenewsky prospect, which was so 
bright to mine eyes a few months since, is clouded now 
with broken bottles and the refuse of our many families. 
And the creed of our fathers, Faith is next to Filthiness, 
will they not give up. 

Why comes not my Israel to gladden the eyes of me 
in my trouble ? 
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I am broken, despondent. This very morning I caught 
myself muttering broken prayers in Hebrew, prayers I 
had well-nigh forgotten, and my trembling fingers sought 
in vain for the Tephillin on my brow. 

. » Ach, God of Israel, the crash has come! The 
Cohenty Council are upon us, and will evict us, even as 
the rentless Irish were evicted, from our homes. 

And Israel, my Longbillski, why does he tarry? Doth 
he yet labour among the Takeefim to convert, to assimi- 
late them? Ach, I tremble, the faintness grows upon 
me ; I see the blue uniforms of the myrmidons of the 
Cohenty Council in the distance, I hear the shrieks of 
my poor compatriots as they are plunged into the bath, 
the air grows blue with oaths and pious asseverations ; 
and at the head of these brutal men, who would forcibly 
steep the Jew in cleanliness, strides Israel, my son, my 
creation. Ach, all is dark. 

MELCHITZEDEK PINCHAS. 
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THE DAWN OF LOVE 


T had lived in their hearts a mysterious thing, 
A faint something they knew not, yet knew to be there 
Till one morning it came with the sunshine of spring, 
With the song of the bird, and the scent of the air— 
With the soft, scented sighs of the air. 


Little wonder it sprang to the lips of the youth, 
Little wonder it rose in the heart of the maid ; 
Little wonder it came as a beautiful truth, 
For the light of their lives would allow it no shade— 
For their hope would allow it no shade. 


And they stood in the garden as bridegroom and bride, 
With no thought of the future, no dream of its care ; 
And she lovingly sounded the lute at his side, 
While he gathered sweet flow’rs for the sun of her hair— 
For the light of the sun of her hair. 


L. G.-T, 


AWFUL Boy (to nervous rider, who has just succeeded in pulling 
in his mount) : ‘‘ Won’t ’e go, master? shall I’it’im ?” (And he did!) 


















ONDON GENERAL 
OMNIBUS COMPANY 


CONCERNING, CONTRARY TO WHAT MIGHT BE EXPEC- 
TED FROM THE TITLE, THE GENERAL COMPANY 
OF A LONDON OMNIBUS. 


: CAUGHT it at Charing Cross, late in the after- 
noon of a sloppy day, and there was room for 
one inside—or, to put it more accurately, there 
were five on one side and six on the other, and 

therefore one too many already. But the conductor 

could not be expected to bother himself about the com- 
fort of his passengers to the length of holding that the 
omnibus was not constructed to seat as many as it pro- 
jing fessed to accommodate, and so he repeated that there 

iid !) was room for one inside, and wiped his hands on my 

back by way of emphasis. 
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Three of the five people on the “ near side,” when they 
felt me coming in, suddenly began to look very busily, 
but very vacantly, at their papers or their parcels ; the 
remaining two twisted their necks round, at the imminent 
hazard of unscrewing their heads, to bestow a profoundly 
critical look at nothing particular on the pavement. 
Then, when I endeavoured to force an entrance into the 
most likely looking space I could see (which was that 
between a lean law-clerk, decorated at all his pockets 
with the peeping heads of legal and illegal documents, 
and a middle-aged lady who carried evidences in her lap 
of having spent half the day, and more than half her 
weekly income, at the Stores), the space closed up alto- 
gether, and I had to struggle on to the next. This closed 
up also; and when, at last, I was allowed to wedge 
myself into a half-sitting, half-standing posture at the 
further end ot the vehicle—an attitude of repose for 
which I was indebted to the great generosity of a small 
“ masher,” who shifted up quite an inch and a half, if not 
more, to make room for me—every one in the omnibus 
glared at me angrily, as much as to demand of me what 
right I had to ride in the same thing as themselves, and 
I had to look about me to see if they held tickets before 
I would make up my mind as to whether or not I had 
intruded upon a private party, who had hired the “’bus 
for a beanfast. 

What a rare and wonderful thing is our fine old 
British system of social accommodation ! 

But you meet with other things in omnibuses, besides 
politeness ; the most interesting of which is the self- 
conscious young lady who is worrying under the impres- 
sion that you have come for a ride on purpose to catch 
her eye, and who turns her head away with a consider- 
able parade of modesty whenever you happen to glance 
at the enamelled iron advertisement over her hat: 
thereby inviting a scrutiny of her figure and face which 
otherwise it might not have occurred to you to make. 

Another amusing specimen of the traveller by omni- 
bus is the elderly gentleman who, while clearly of the 
opinion that the conductor is not a human being, but a 
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sort of automatic receptacle for insult, is yet in the habit 
of unconsciously flattering the unhappy fare-collector 
by making him personally responsible for the entire 
management of the London General Omnibus Company, 
Limited, and the London County Council, Unlimited. 
If the fares have been raised, and he is politely informed 
that his journey will cost him another penny, he as good 
as calls the conductor a thief—forgetting the while, or 
not caring to remember, that the ticket he receives over 
the transaction is documentary evidence that the con- 
ductor makes about as much out of the altered fare as 
you or I or the horses. If the roads are up, and he is 
driven to his destination through a maze of by-streets, he 
threatens to have the conductor up too, for wasting his 
time by not following the ordinary route. Then, when 
the conductor respectfully explains to him that it is 
against the police regulations to drive an omnibus along 
the pavement, particularly in the afternoon when there 
are so many ladies about doing their shopping, he 
plunges into a passion, says the conductor has insulted 
him, and forthwith accepts the invitation above or below 
the fare-board to “address the Secretary at 6, Finsbury 
Circus.” 

Yes ; the elderly gentleman is really a very amusing 
passenger—though you would probably have to travel 
a good deal farther than from Charing Cross to Liver- 
pool Street before you met with a conductor ready to 
go halves with you in the opinion. 

The most despicable grumbler, however, is the man 
who picks a quarrel with the conductor for no visible or 
invisible reason, and, getting the worst of it, exercises 
his defeated senses for the rest of the journey by talking 
at the conductor fo you, or to whomsoever may be 
undergoing the moral torture of sitting next to or oppo- 
site him. The man who, in a public conveyance, appeals 
to an utter stranger for sympathy, to which he is not 
even entitled, is a depressing error of creation, and 
should be labelled, “ Beware of this beastly nuisance.” 

As to the buxom old lady, “up from the country,’ 
who, upon entering the omnibus, carefully but cheerfully 
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selects all the tenderest parts of your body against 
which to check the erratic progress of the ferrule of her 
umbrella :—as to her, dangerous as she undoubtedly is 
to life and limb, her supreme good nature forbids that I 
should speak of her failings in the least bit harshly. 
Whatever she does—if she disfigures you for life—she 
does quite amiably ; and amiability in omnibuses is not 
so plentiful that we can afford to slight it when it comes, 
even though its coming means the going of a tooth or 
aneye. With all her little faults—and they are really 
very little ones—she is not anything like as objectionable 
as the man who, carelessly stepping on your toes as a 
preliminary to taking his seat, turns to you and hopes 
he hasn’t hurt your corn ; implying thereby that if he 
hasn’t hurt that he hasn’t hurt anything, being utterly 
insensible even to the remotest possibility of Nature 
having fitted you with feet. 

L. GODFREY-TURNER. 








CALF-LOVE 


” IRLS are beasts!” said Arthur Hawkings 
angrily. “ Beasts, my good man, that’s what 
J they are!” observed this cynic of seventeen 

to his bosom friend, Jack Rogers. 

He called Jack Rogers his “ good man” because Jack 
was just sixteen anda half. Had their respective ages 
been sixty-one and sixty, “ my boy” would no doubt have 
been the term employed. 

Arthur knew all about girls and various other things ; 
in fact, to use his own expression, Arthur, Hawkings at 
the mature age of seventeen “had lived.” The sweeping 
condemnation of the fair sex with which this story opens 
was the result of the one love affair of Arthur Hawkings’s 
life. 

Ramsgate College was, like Gaul, divided into three 
parts—a boys’ school, a preparatory school for very 
small boys, and a girls’ school. 

At the last of these three establishments Florrie Trevor 
was a pupil, while at the former Arthur occupied the 
brilliant position of captain of the cricket eleven and cock 
of the school. Florrie was a sweetly pretty little maiden 
of fifteen, and what wonder was it that her fair hair and 
dark eyebrows arching over a pair of roguish grey eyes, 
her neat figure, assuming already a womanly roundness, 
and lastly her dazzling teeth and no less dazzling, if 
sometimes scathing powers of sarcasm,—what wonder, I 
say, if all these charms had wrought havoc in the bosom 
of the manly Arthur? 

She, on her side, was by no means impervious to her 
adorer’s attractions, for at fifteen a few roses sent surrep- 
titiously, and a good score in the Past versus Present 


cricket match, go a long way towards winning a maiden’s 
heart. 
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Arthur loved Florrie, and she loved him—loved him 
devotedly too,—“ for, old man,” as Arthur himself had 
once told his friend Rogers, “a girl doesn’t sit in the 
summer-house with a chap and smoke three cigarettes 
right off—through her nose too—at the risk of being 
beastly ill, unless she loves a chap, does she?” Many 
were the secret meetings held in that same summer-house, 
and many—though the chronicler blushes to relate the 
fact—the kisses exchanged within its friendly shelter. 

Often and often had Florrie met her enamoured swain 
on her way home from tea at “ The Lodge,” as the pre- 
paratory school was called ; long were the walks they 
took and the detours they made. Yet none knew of 
them save the boot-boys (if the day was wet) and the 
twelve or fifteen confidantes to whom Florrie would en- 
trust the secret in a moment of expansiveness. But these 
blissful days came to a close, as blissful days will ; and 
Florrie left school to “come out,” while Arthur went out 
into the wide world—to be more precise, to Brussels. 

How fickle is female human nature ! 

Some months after leaving school, Florrie Trevor had 
not only ceased to correspond with Arthur, not only 
forgotten his very existence, but had engaged herself to 
marry a man of six-and-twenty. 

Oh, the horror of it! So sweet, so young a girl, bound 
down for life to an old fogey, nearly ten years older than 
herself! (I am quoting Arthur.) 

And how did our poor Arthur -hear of this iniquitous 
engagement ? 

Did false Florrie write hima letter besmirched with 
penitent tears? 

Did he suddenly read of it in the public press, and 
tremble, grow pale and faint, and afterwards pack a Glad- 
stone and set off for unexplored wilds, to return in after 
years becomingly bronzed and bearded, and find Florrie 
a widow, and forgive, and marry her? No, dear reader ; 
much against my will, truth compels me to admit that 
nothing half so romantic took place. 

What actually happened was this. 
The year after Arthur and Florrie left Ramsgate 
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College, Arthur came down, in all the glories of a high 
collar and a big cigar, to play for the Old Boys in the 
“ Past and Present ” match. 

After the match (in which our friend did not distinguish 
himself so much as usual, owing either to his conscious- 
ness of Florrie’s presence, or to the cigar), there was a 
ball at the College, and the first thing that happened to 
Arthur was the following introduction. 

FLORRIE TREVOR.—“ Mr. Hawkings, let me introduce 
you to my fiancé, Mr. Bellingham. Dick, this is Arthur 
Hawkings, who used to send me flowers and things (azd 
things) at school. You remember how we have laughed 
about it all.” 

DicK BELLINGHAM.—“ Pleased to meet you.” (Sotto 
voce) “ Poor boy !” 

ARTHUR HAWKINGS.—“ How de do?” (Sotto voce) 
“ Brute !” : 

The next morning Florrie and Arthur met in the garden 
(strange to say, near the old summer-house), whither she 
had gone in search of a rose for her fiancé’s buttonhole, 
and he to get rid of his ill-humour and the cigar which 
for appearance’s sake he had felt bound to light after 
breakfast. 

Florrie smiled, and said “ Good-morning,” and then 
felt unaccountably hot and uncomfortable. Arthur grew 
pink, then white, and muttering, “Something for you, 
Miss Trevor,” thrust a folded paper into her hand, and 
vanished. She opened the paper and read as follows :— 


“ Miss TREVOR—FLORRIE,—Good-bye, or, as the Lel- 
gians say, au revoir. When you are tired of that beast 
Bellingham, or, if he dies soon after you marry him, you 
may trust to the undying devotion ot 


“ Yours truly, 





“ ARTHUR HAWKINGS.” 


JOHN ENNAR 
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AN EYE TO BUSINESS 


Country Docror: “Ii’m! it might be worth}my while to 
follow that chap.” 





“So, my dear Covnt, you really think that French is to be 


the universal language ?” 
‘“*Chére Madame, they even say that on the Gate of Hades 
will be written, ‘Ici on parle Frangais.’ ’ 
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THE BUTTERFLY 
BALLADS 


BY L. GODFREY-TURNER 





HE FATE 
OF THE 
JAM KING: 


A WARNING TO ALL WHO, IN THE FULNESS OF 
THEIR HEARTS, AND THE EMPTINESS OF THEIR 
HEADS, MAY HAVE RESOLVED TO TURN ROUND 
AND BENEFIT HUMANITY. 


EVER, since the world began, 
Which was many years ago, 
Lived there such a wealthy man, 
Such a mighty wealthy man, 
As this gentleman below—- 
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Thomas Richard Henry Green, 
Jam purveyor to the Queen. 


Towns he owned, and not a few; 
As to factories, he’d lots, 
Which were introduced to you 
In a widened bird’s-eye view 
On the labels of the pots ; 
Then, above this pretty scene, 
“‘ By appointment to the Queen 


Medals, too, were his untold, 
Given for his famous jams : 
Some were silver, some were gold ; 
All were of a foreign mould,— 
(Most, of course, were cnly shams.) 
Great indeed was Mr. Green, 
Jam purveyor to the Queen. 


And the jam? [’ll not conceal 
Any single thing from you : 

That was made of turnip-peel 

Coloured well with cochineal— 
Yes, and very wholesome, too ! 

Good enough for you, I ween, 

If twas eaten by the Queen ! 


Every grocer in the land 
Sold and advertised the stuff. 
Such, indeed, was the demand 
For the “ T. R. H. G.” brand, 
That you could not get enough. 
Lucky Thomas R. H. Green, 
Jam purveyor to the Queen! 


Il. 


Having now his fortune made, 
Founded and endowed a church, 
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Built a seaside “grand parade,” 
Fed the local fire brigade, 
And, to put it clearly, paid 

For a parliament’ry perch— 
Green, this man of high repute 
(Fabulously rich to boot), 
Cried, “ My jams shall be of fruit, 
Not a wretched substitute ! ” 


So he made them, every kind, 
From the finest, freshest fruits, 

And from sugar most refined— 

Not from tasteless turnip-rind 
And the usual substitutes. 

Conscientious Mr. Green, 

Jam purveyor to the Queen ! 


This, howe’er, but brought him blame ; 
People, when they bought a pot, 
Cried, “ This jam is not the same ! 
Thomas R. H. Green, for shame ! 
This is the result of fame ! 
Now, ¢hrough us, you’ve got a name, 
You must play another game, 
Caring not for us a jot ! 
Hang your meanness, Mr. Green, 
Jam purveyor to the Queen !” 


Step by step the firm went down, 
Till it reached the very last. 

Some one else—a Mr. Brown— 

Now assumes the Jam King’s crown ; 
’Tis to him the trade has pass’d. 

And his jams are turnip-peel, 

Coloured well with cochineal. 
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Never, since the world began, 
Which was many years ago, 
Lived there such a wretched man, 
Such a mighty wretched man, 
As this gentleman below— 





Not (though still T, R. H. Green) 
Jam purveyor to the Queen. 


MORNING 


BY L. RAVEN-HILL 





A PARTHIAN SHAFT 


** Oh you ptarmigan !” 





T was in consequence of Tracy’s dog. Tracy is 
my next-door neighbour; and the night he 
brought home a lame dog to love and cherish, he 
spoilt the peace and comfort of the entire neigh- 

bourhood. 

On clear nights that dog would sit down with his back 
against the fence and howl at the moon; and on dark 
nights he would lie in his kennel and howl /or the moon. 
I first heard the howling in the dead of one winter’s night. 
My wife woke me up in order that I might not miss the 
opportunity of listening to it; and as soon as the howl 
reached its top note, she explained that it was a sign of 
death, and that she had always known what would 
happen if I persisted in leaving off the patent medicine 
I had been taking for the past ‘six months, with no 
perceptible effect beyond a diminished income. To 
judge by the dismal tone of the howl, it seemed more 
likely that the sounds indicated the approaching death of 
the brute itself; and we lay still, hopefully waiting for 
Tracy’s dog to die. We waited a week, and then we 
asked Tracy about it. Tracy entered upon a long scien- 
tific explanation, giving us to understand that his dog 
didn’t get enough exercise for a really healthy animal, 
and that it howled instinctively to oxygenate its blood. 
We are very good-natured people—my wife and I—at 
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least, so we tell ourselves ; but the thought of having to 
lie awake at nights, while Tracy’s dog oxygenated itself, 
was a little depressing. 

We had to speak to Tracy seriously at last, and he said 
that he’d see that his dog got more exercise ; but we must 
try and remember that the poor animal was lame, and 
wasn’t good for long distances. The first day he took it 
out, it came home witha thorn in its foot, and the agoniz- 
ing groans with which it whiled away the darkness of 
the night would have kept a whole army awake. Then 
Tracy said it wasn’t his fault ; he’d done all that was pos- 
sible, and we'd have to try and get used to it. 

It came to this at last: either the dog must keep the 
peace, or we must move. Then an idea occurred to me. 
I remembered that dogs are extremely nervous animals, 
when anything uncanny is in the air, and I resolved to 
scare it into silence. There was a large pantomime mask 
in the attic, which had been given me by a theatrical 
friend ; and after my wife had fixed it on my head, and 
had sewn up the rest of me ina sheet, I went down to 
strike terror and penitence into the soul of Tracy’s dog. 

I was in my house slippers, and the dog, which was 
leaning up against its kennel at an angle of forty-five 
degrees, in order to howl with greater fluency, didn’t see 
me until I put my head over the wall, and wobbled my- 
self about in what I conceived to be the correct manner 
for an evil-disposed ghost. Its voice died away into a 
hoarse whisper, and it backed slowly off, till stopped 
by the fence on the other side of the garden. Thén it 
appeared to take a more courageous view with regard 
to the horrible apparition, and sprang for me. As the 
fence was low, and asI have a rooted personal objection 
to dog-bites, I gathered up the skirts of the sheet, and 
quitted the scene with some haste. 

My front door was shut, and by the time I had 
reached for my keys and let myself in, I figured up that 
the dog would have eaten about half of me. So Tracy’s 
dog and I passed hurriedly out of the front gate, in 
no. particular direction, and with no particular object. 
I was leading by a neck or so; but if the dog hadn't 
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been lame, he would have won hands down. - He chased 
me the whole length of our road, and the next one ; and 
then, with a view to coming to some arrangement, I 
shinned up a friendly lamp-post to hold a council of war 
with myself. The dog, in defiance of the laws of here- 
dity, made a really first-class attempt to climb up after 
me, and finding this impossible, he sat down at the 
foot of the lamp-post, to take breath and bide his time. 

I had been hanging on to the post for some five 
minutes, when an old gentleman, who appeared to be 
taking up a good deal of the pathway, plunged into view. 
Both of my hands were occupied in holding me on, and I 
tried to remove the mask by scraping it against the cross- 
bar. As soon as the old fellow was near enough, I 
ventured to appeal to him for assistance. My voice had 
a harsh, grating sound as it filtered through the mask ; 
and I said :— ‘ 

“ Excuse me, but would you mind -—” 

The old fellow looked up at the fearful figure hanging 
on to the lamp-post, with the light, as it must have been, 
shining full on the hideous features, and I could see his 
knees tremble at my first word. He never gave mea 
chance to finish the sentence, for mistaking my identity 
with painful abruptness, he dropped on his knees and 
piteously appealed to me to overlook it this time, as he 
had only had a glass or two with Macpherson, and would 
promise to go straight home and lead a better life in 
future. Then, without waiting for the result of his appeal, 
he staggered to his feet and rolled off with a wild howl ot 
terror that gave Tracy’s dog points all along the line. 
After his departure I began to feel my heart sinking 
within me. I tried to convince myself that a bold course 
would be the best course, and began to wonder if I could 
drop off suddenly right on to the dog’s back and get him 
underneath first time without a wrestle. Then I heard, to 
my great joy, the approaching footsteps of a policeman, 
which came closer and closer until they reached the 
footpath below me. 

Hi, you! Wotcher think you're playin’ at? Come 
down off that there lampust, d’ye hear ?” 
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I did hear, and I tried to call out and explain ; but my 
voice was smothered by the mask, the mouth of which 
had somehow worked down under my chin. 

“Now then, do you want me to come up and fetch 
you?” 

I wanted him to come up and fetch me. I did, really. 
But unfortunately I could see that he had no more 
intention of coming to fetch me than I had of getting 
down and kicking Tracy’s dog. He leant against the 
railings and breathed hard, astounded at this awful 
defiance of the representative of the law. After a few 
moments of reflection he addressed me with a freedom 
that was almost confidential in its ingenuousness. He 
said he would tell me what he should do for me. He 
should go and get ’elp, that’s what he should do. He'd 
have me off that there lampust if it took six men anda 
stretcher to do it ; and it would be a month hard at the 
very least. Concluding with a freely expressed promise 
to “show me,” he marched off and left me alone again 
with my conscience and Tracy’s dog. I began to wonder 
whether on his return he would bring a magistrate to read 
the Riot Act to me. 

* * * * 

The lamplighter helped me down towards morning, 
after prodding me cautiously with the end of his pole to 
make quite sure I wasn’t something that would fight. 
He seemed to understand dogs, and after turning out the 
lamp he kicked Tracy’s cur unceremoniously into the 
road, and then kicked it again a little further away. 
I found my wife somewhat uneasy at my prolonged 
absence; but I explained the matter by saying that I had 
been making a thorough job of it, that I had broken the 
spirit of Tracy’s dog for ever, and that if it howled in 
future it would only be because its nerves had been 
tuthlessly shattered and its whole physical constitution 
undermined. 


W. W. JACOoBs. 


T was nearly finished, and Dick bit nervously on 
the brush-handle as he stared at the girl he was 
painting : a girl with large eyes and dusky red 
hair, whose full red lips seemed to accentuate the 

note of melancholy in her pale face. Barbara Grey was 
not a professional model ; but while Dick was telling her 
of his ideas for the picture, he also asked her to sit for 
him, and she had readily consented. “ You have the 
very face I want, Bab,” he said, “and it’s awfully good of 
you to say yes.”’—“ Rubbish,” she replied, “I’d like it; 
and besides,” she added laughingly, “it’s cheaper, you 
know.” And so it began. 

They had been friends ever since, in the days of the 
“Antique,” they had worked together on the same cast, 
and in the intervals of appropriating stray drawing- 
pins and charcoal, and shying pellets of bread-crumbs, 
he had confided in her and told her all his ambitions ; 
and she had listened to and encouraged him. 

She knew his weak points ; he was very careless, with 
decidedly luxurious tendencies, the natural outcome of 
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his artistic and selfish temperament ; but he had un- 
doubted talents. Besides, he was engaged to be married 
to a girl living somewhere in the North : a drab-coloured 
girl with plenty of money, too far off to be a nuisance be- 
yond a weekly letter and an occasional visit, which bored 
him in the second week, and from which he was always 
glad to escape to his studio. 


As he worked she would talk to him, and join him in 
railing at the state of things that permitted “ hanging com- 
mittees.” Then he would scrape his palette viciously and 
make tea ; and so the afternoon would slip by until the 
light waned, when he would walk with her down the dim 
Embankment to her lonely lodgings. 

“A few more sittings will do it.” 

It was not the fact that the picture was almost finished, 
and the sittings must necessarily cease, that stung her, 
but the casual mention one afternoon of his approaching 
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marriage, and his regrets at the speedy termination of his 
bachelor life and their happy companionship. _He said, 
“‘ Of course we shall be always fast friends, and I shall 
see lots of you,’—with a man’s sublime forgetfulness of the 
fact that his future wife might not care about any intimate 
friendships with the gentler sex. 

She had always liked him ; but possibly it had never 
fully gone home to Bab before, how much she would miss 
him, and how much his presence had become essential to 
her. She knew only too well that this marriage meant 
severance ; and a fierce, jealous pang shot through her 
heart, as she felt she hated this woman whom she had 
never seen. 

“Hullo! what’s up? Feel queer?” 

“Oh no—no—no.” 

She felt the hot blood rush to her cheeks as she rose 
and dressed hurriedly, exclaiming she was quite well; 
and, refusing his usual escort, left him at the studio door, 
somewhat taken aback, wondering what he had said to 
offend her, till she had gone out of sight. 

With hishands thrust deeply into his pockets, he lounged 
back and stared at the picture on the easel. “ Deuced 
like her !” he muttered. 

It was a Bohemian, quaintly attired, half sitting, half 
lying on a woodland bank, the small stock-in-trade of the 
fortune-teller at her side, weirdly staring with dreamy 
eyes out of the picture, with lips half open, her clinging 
dress scarcely concealing the shapely form. 

“By Jove,” he continued, “what a lovely neck she 
has! ’Pon my soul, I’d like to kiss it. Wonder how! 
offended her to-day. Wonder if she’d be angry if I did 
kiss her. I wish I had insisted on going home with her.” 

She came the next afternoon as usual, showing no 
traces of a sleepless night, and somewhat surprised at the 
inquiries and apologies he made. 

But the picture progresses very slowly now. An un- 
usual restraint is creeping up between them, and on 
some days he gets restless and impatient, declaring that 
the light is infernal, or that she must be tired ; or suggest- 
ing that they should take a rest and chat. But she, 
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almost afraid of him in this mood, firmly refuses to stay 
unless he goes on painting. 

To-day he says he has got a working fit on, and keeps 
her pitilessly in the pose until the daylight begins to fail, 
and she feels cramped and unable to move, even if she 








would. The faint glare from the stove grows gradually 
stronger, throwing strange lights on the dress she wears ; 
while the studio behind her melts into the gloom. He is 
not painting now, but is watching her, while his pulse 
throbs strangely, and a slight giddy sensation is coming 
over him. 

A very little will overthrow invisible barriers, and as 
she lifts her heavy eyes they meet his. In a moment he 
holds her unresisting form, and clasps her roughly to him, 
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showering hot kisses on her neck, forgetful of her—the 
other girl—all else, save that this moment is everything 
to him. 

A live coal fell from the stove, sending a sudden ray 
of light upon them, and in the mirror on the wall opposite 
she saw them both reflected. 

:-s. + «< 

“It is hard to let you go, my own; but it must be, 
Dick, and I hope that you may always be happy with her, 
though she cannot love you as I have done. And oh, 
Dick, you were mine first. If I had only been rich, too! 
—Don’t forget me altogether.—No, dear, you must let 
me go now.—One more kiss, Dick.—Dick, Dick. Now 
let me go ;” and she almost pushed him from her. 

CAROLINE NORTH. 
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BY L. RAVEN-HILL 








TO THE LADY ON THE 
LEFT 


Da RK-EYED destroyer of dull domesticity-— 
Dancing divinity dangerous but dear— 
Let me indulge in the safety-felicity, 
Sweet, of addressing you tenderly here ! 
Love, when it reaches the stage of maturity, 
Oft to the lover much trouble will fetch. 
One can, however, with perfect security 
Write to a lady who’s only a sketch— 
Merely a black-and-white Butterfly sketch ! 




































TO THE LADY ON THE LEFT 


Give me, of all the world’s dancers, a Spanish one— 
Not a mere counterfeit Cockney affair, 
Aping the style of the true black-and-tannish one ! 
I would of weak imitations beware. 
Do I not know there are dancers in plenty, dear, 
Passing as Spanish in spite of their show— 
Castanet-clickers from fifty to twenty, dear, 
Born in the brick-dust of Brixton or Bow ?— 


Natives of Holloway, Brixton, or Bow ? 


These, I may say, I do not care a fig about— 
(They, in their turn, may not care about me). 
Much as they wobble the neck and the wig about, 
Theirs is a charm that I fail, dear, to see. | 
Colour and spirit and grace and agility, 
Plenty of freedom and plenty of fire— 
Signs of a something that’s more than ability— 
Dancers with these one is bound to admire ; 


Certain, in spite of oneself, to admire ! 


Dark-eyed destroyer of dull domesticity— 
Dancing divinity husbands should fear— 

Having indulged in this safety-felicity, 
Sweet, of implying I worship you here, 

Now let me kiss you. Oh, do, for I’m dying to. 
Pray do not call me an ill-mannered wretch. 

Even though some one discovered me trying to, 
What were the harm? You are only a sketch— 
Merely a black-and-white Butterfly sketch ! 

L. GT. 
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‘* I simply treated ’er wif self-contempt.” 





IN SPRINGTIME 


BY ADOLPH BIRKENRUTH 





‘* Most unfortunate that this cold weather should come 
just as I preach on the subject of future punishment.” 

** How so?” 

‘* Well, I noticed that whenever I mentioned everlasting 
fire the congregation looked positively cheerful.” 
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DER KARL JOHANN 


ER Meester Karl Johann von Schmidt 
Kam to der cloob last night, 
Und lecture to der chaps a bit 
On “Riches, Vas dey right?” 
Und so ve all at shtroke of ten 
Sot down his vords to hear, 
Und shmoke our pipes und order den 
Der evenin’ dose of Bier. 


Der fellers in dat cloob, I tink, 
Was joost a leedle tough, 
Dough viles dey’d only Bier to trink 

Dey was all right enough ; 
But some of dem vas younker chaps 
Vich tried to run der town, 
Und ven dey’d got a fill of schnapps 
Dey took some holdin’ down. 
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DER KARL JOHANN 


Dot’s vy I come to tink dot night 
Dot Karl Johann von Schmidt 

Vas got some audience dot might 
Joost vake him oop a bit. 

Der younkers now und den perhaps 
Vas joost a leedle free ; 

But dot vas dere affair, dem chaps, 
Und nix to do mit me. 


At ten o’clock der Karl Johann 
Vas open his address, 

Und say to be ein wealthy mann 
War sin und wickedness. 

Der poor vas immer shoved aside 
By rich mens in der fights, 

Dough all—it couldn’t be denied— 
Vas have joost equal rights. 


Und dose vich anytings was got 
Should be oblige to share 

Mit oder fellers vich had not, 
Und make tings fair und shqvare! 

Dot raised der first sign of der storm, 
I tink mein head was shplit, 

I saw dey meant to make him warm 
For Karl Johann von Schmidt ! 


Der Bier vas got into der head 
I tink of one young mann, 

Vich got up from his chair und said, 
“Qvite right! Old Karl Johann ! 

I owed mein tailor tventy pound, 
Now dis is vat I do— 

To make dese tings qvite shqvare all round, 
I share dot debt mit you!” 


Der younkers yelled to shtart der fun ; 
But Schmidt’s supporters cried, 

Vat was der sense if eferyvun 
At once to shpeak vas tried? 
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Der younkers said if shtrong und veek 


Vas always eqval—den 


Each man vas got der right to shpeak 


Same time als oder men! 


Der Schmidt’s supporters shouded “ Peace !” 


Und den der row began ; 
Und somevun run for der police 
To help der Karl Johann. 

Und ven I shtarted to go out, 
Der fights vas well in hand; 
Dough vat dey got to fight about, 

I couldn’t unnershtand ! 


Dis sharin’ mit your feller-men 
Mitout pursoot of pelf: 

Dot vas all right, by Jingo! ven 
I got no Bier meinself. 

But sharin’ oop vas all a sham 
If somevun else got nix ; 

Ven I vas got some Bier, by tam, 
I shange mein politics ! 


ARNOLD GOLSWORTHY. 
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Go.tF EntTuustast: “ Looks to me like a free fight at a 
tennis match ; there’s no dignity about it.” 
Lacrossk ENTHUSIAST: ‘f Oh, good job too!” 














AT THE CHILDREN’S PARTY 


‘* What ! not have any of these nice things, dear? What’s the matter?” 
“ce F’lup ' ” 
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MARY ANN 


URSE, I canna get Mary Ann Rogers to 
take owt. She wunna let even a drop o’ 
tea pass her lips.” 

The trained nurse of the Workhouse 

Infirmary at X. rose from her knees at the bedside of a 

patient she was bandaging. 

“Just finish this, Jane,” she said ; “I have done all the 
difficult part. Turn this across—so—do you see?” and 
leaving her pauper assistant to take her place, she left 
that ward and entered a small one on the same landing. 
On the bed there—the only inmate—lay a girl of about 
twenty, her white face with its large dark eyes turned 
away from the winter sun that was setting over the wide 
snow-covered plain above which the Union Workhouse 
stood. 

Beside her, covered by the clothes, a newly-born in- 
fant, not yet two days old, feebly wailed unheeded. 

The nurse gently touched the girl’s ringless left hand 
that lay limp and drooping outside the counterpane. 

“Come, Mary Ann, take this cup of tea. And then 
nurse your baby. Don’t you hear it calling for its 
supper ?” 
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But the girl, without opening her eyes, only shook her 
head. 

“Now, my dear, this won’t do,” continued the nurse 
energetically. ‘ You have had nothing all day. What 
is preventing you from taking nourishment? Are you in 
pain?” 

Again the feeble shake of the head ; but this time a 
tear escaped from under the dark lashes and trickled 
down upon the pillow. 

“What ails you, then?” asked Nurse Brown, bending 
over her. 

“T want us both to die. It’ud be better so,” said the 
unhappy girl, in a low voice, as she turned away and 
covered her head. 

The kindly nurse, however, scolded and laughed, 
coaxed and threatened, until she had persuaded the 
patient to swallow the cup of warm tea and take the hap- 
less little infant to her bosom. ; 

For a few moments longer Nurse Brown stood by the 
fire, poking it up into a cheerful blaze. 

On leaving the room she met one of the attendants. 

“Where is the Matron?” she asked. 

“ She were in her parlour a bit ago, Nurse.” 

So to the Matron’s apartment Nurse went. 

“Mary Ann Rogers is in a very depressed state,” she 
said. “She will need careful watching, or she may do 
herself an injury.” 

“ You had better put Ellen Gray in charge,” answered 
the Matron. “It is asad case,” she continued. ‘The 
girl is not from this neighbourhood, and she seems to 
be of a respectable class.” 

“Tf 1 had the making of the laws,” put in Nurse Brown 
rather spitefully, “ I’d have all the men forced to take a 
spell at nursing in the lying-in wards, and in women’s 
and children’s hospitals. They’d see then some of the 
wretchedness and suffering they cause.” 

“It would not make any difference,” answered the 
Matron cynically. “They would just go away and for- 
get. Men are made like that.” 
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But Nurse Brown shook her head, as she went back to 
; her wards. 

She believed men and women were very much alike, 
and she was convinced that if they both had fuller know- 





| ledge in youth of the consequences of sin, this world 
would be a very different place to what it is now. 
- > = o 


The days went on, and Mary Ann, with no wish for 
life to aid her, slowly struggled back to convalescence. 
Sometimes she stood at the window gazing out on the 
white wintry plain beneath, through which the shining 
river of summer days now wound black and inky-looking 
under the snow-laden skies. 
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Many a wish she breathed that she and the child were 
at rest under its deep waters. And then perhaps a wee 
cry ora tiny hand thrust against her bosom would call forth 
a rush of mother-love, and she would almost smother the 
child with passionate kisses, and resolve to live for its 
dear sake. 

The name of the father she refused to give. She would 
answer no questions as to her antecedents. All she would 
say was that she had been in service, and had “got into 
trouble.” 

And five weeks after her confinement she took her dis- 
charge and left the Workhouse. Nurse Brown, good 
soul, trembled for her. The girl was so reserved—so 
silent—so given to gazing at the river. And she had only 
one shilling in the world, Nurse knew. 

“Take this, dear,” she urged, pressing five shillings of 
her slender earnings into Mary Ann’s hand as she said 
“‘ Good-bye” to her. 

Mary Ann tried to refuse. 

“It is for the little one’s sake,’-—Nurse’s eyes filling 
with tears as she looked on the homeless and deserted 
girl,—“ till you get work, you know. And oh! my dear,’— 
here she turned down the shawl and kissed the sleeping 
baby,—“ don’t ever forsake him, the same as some wicked 
girls do.” 

Mary Ann strained him tightly to her heart. 

“ No, Nurse, I won’t forsake him. Wherever I go, he 
shall go,” she said, with a sob. 

Then catching with one hand the long streamer of 
Nurse’s white cap, that the wind wafted lightly towards 
her, she pressed it to her lips, and turned away. 


1 Nurse Brown pondered over the reply, “ Wherever I 
go, he shall go.” 

She did not like it, and wished fervently there had 
r been such things as Lady Guardians for that Workhouse, 
», or Lady Visitors, to whom she could have spoken about 
e the girl. 
g It was a bright February morning, however, when Mary 
g Ann took her way down the hill towards the little town, 


and the genial influence of the sunshine acting on her 
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youth and returning health, drove away the morbid feel- 
ings which had possessed her. 

The blue sky, the tall elm trees with every bare twig 
clearly pencilled against it, the busy rooks cawing over 
their nests, the golden crocuses, with wide-open chalices, 
making bright the little suburban gardens, all helped un- 
consciously to bring back a healthier tone. 

Perhaps even yet there might be some quiet happiness 
in store for her. 

And so, with a sudden determination, she made up her 
mind to try and get employment at some tile works in 
the neighbourhood. 

She had heard the firm spoken of as employing women 
by one of the inmates of the Workhouse. 

“Can you tell me where I can get a lodging?” she 
asked a young woman who stood by one of the stalls in 
the market place. 

The person addressed stared at her boldly. “Are you 
a married woman?” she asked, with a quick, suspicious 
glance at Mary Ann’s left hand. 

“No, ma’am,” replied Mary Ann, in a low voice, her 
poor face flushing up. 

“Ah! because I take in lodgers, but not such as you.” 
And the virtuous female, tilting up her dress out of the 
mud, passed on. 

Cut to the quick, Mary Ann drove back the tears that 
started to her eyes, and tried next in a small back street. 

She was directed to a door that stood open. Above 
it was inscribed “ Registered Lodging-House.” Timidly 
she went inside. 

A woman, with the front of her dress gaping, and only 
kept together by the help of a large rusty needle, was 
sweeping out the entrance. “Want a lodgin’?” she 
asked, giving her brush a knock on the floor as she 
paused in her work. 

Mary Ann said she did. 

“Beds is fourpence a night single, sixpence double. 
Paid on entry,” was the reply. 

“T want to look for work,” put in Mary Ann anxiously. 
“Is there any one I could leave the baby with? Of 
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course I would pay for it,” she continued hastily, seeing 
the woman hesitate. 

“Well, mebbe Martha James would. She’s in the 
kitchen. You kin ask ’er.” 

They went in to the kitchen, common to all the lodgers, 
who sat, smoked, quarrelled, and cooked, alternately. 

This morning it was empty, save for one old shrivelled 
creature, with uncombed hair and toothless jaws, whose 
one redeeming point was a pair of very bright eyes, that 
still gleamed vivaciously from under her overhanging 
brows 

“Will I take care o’ the little darlin’? Why, o’ course 
I will!” she said, as she turned towards them, and with 
her palsied hands helped eagerly to unwrap the babe. 

Mary Ann sawthe old face, dirty and hideous as it was 
light up with a sudden tenderness. 

“T never had but one, my dear,” said the old woman 
tremulously, “an’ I lost it ere it were a yearold. But I 
’ave its cradle yet, and yours shall lie in it and welcome.” 

“Mother James is downright foolish about that old 
cradle,” put in the lodging-house keeper scornfully. 
“*Many’s the time as she’s gone cold and hungry to bed 
sooner nor sell it. ‘Though it isn’t worth many pence, no 
it isn’t.” 

But Mrs. James did not heed her. She dragged a 
battered old wooden cot out of a corner, dusted it lov- 
ingly with her old rag of an apron, and set it near the 
open fireplace. 

Then she doubled up her old shawl to serve as a mat- 
tress, and would not be satisfied until Mary Ann had laid 
the child on it. 

“There’s many a little ’un ’as laid in it since mine,” 
said the old crone, as she rubbed a large tear from her 
cheek with her dirty knuckles. “But I can’t never see 
one in it wi’out a pain here ;” and she pressed her hand to 
the tattered bodice over her heart. “ Fifty years ago, my 
dear, and the pain’s wi’ me yet! But don’t think as I 
grudge the cradle to yourn,” she hastened to add. “ I’d 
liefer see it full nor empty.” 

The terms were soon arranged. 
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If Mary Ann got work, she was-to pay the lodging- 
house keeper six shillings a week, which was to include 
milk for the child, and Mrs. James’ care of it. 

“That ’ull leave me one shilling for food for myself,” 
thought Mary Ann, until I earn something. 

“ An’ ’ll take as good care o’ the child as if it was my 
own little ’un,” said old Martha. “ Don’t you be afraid. 
I do a bit o’ charin’ by day for ’er,” nodding towards the 
door by which Mrs. Beddoes, the lodging-house keeper, 
had departed ; “an’ she lets me ’ave a bed at ’arf price, 
that’s tuppence a night,” continued the old dame garru- 
lously. ‘An’ I gets a few pence mindin’ childer for the 
neighbours. That's ’ow I gets along. It isn’t much I 
want. The old can do on a bit o’ bread an’ a drop o’ tea. 
They’re not like the young ’uns.” 

At the tile works they were short of hands, and Mary 
Ann was taken on at once, and told to. come the next 
morning at six. 

Then began a hard struggle. 

Mary Ann was unused to outdoor labour. The work 
was hard, the hours long—from six a.m. to six p.m., 
with only one hour off for dinner, and half an hour for 
breakfast. 

And the wages were eight shillings a week! Her food, 
too, was scanty in the extreme. She lived on two penny- 
worth of dry bread and a pinch of tea daily. 

And the evenings tried her sorely. 

The quarrelling and fighting, the rough jesting and 
coarse language, frightened and revolted her. 

She would shrink away from the fire, and would creep, 
cold and trembling, up to the bare, white-washed room, 
devoid of all furniture save the row of beds, and with 
her babe in her arms, she would cry herself to sleep 
on her hard pallet, and then wake, perhaps with a start, 
dreaming of home. 

** Let me sleep next to you,” she begged imploringly of 
poor old Martha the first night ; “I feel so lonesome and 
scared,” 

“Qh, you'll get used to it, my dear,” said Martha, 
trying to soothe her. “They aren’t allus as bad as they 
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was to-night. To-morrer, i’stead o’ fightin’, an’ black 
eyes, an’ cussin’ over the cookin’, it ’ull be, ‘I'll thank 
you for the fryin’ pan, mister, an’, ‘Doan’t you hurry, 
missus ; take your own time,’ as perlite as yer like. But 
you can ’ave this bed nigh me ; it isn’t took.” 

“T shouldn’t mind so much,” said Mary Ann, who was 
“all of a tremble,” “ only for the fightin’ and the yellin’.” 

* * s % 

At last Saturday came. The poor girl, pinched with 
the hunger of youth after her week’s semi-starvation, 
yearned unspeakably for the time when, her wages paid, 
she would be able to treat herself to a good hot meal. 
She had made no friends among the ‘other women. A 
stranger in the little manufacturing town, they resented 
her presence, and fought shy of her. 

So when she went up, last of all the girls, to the paying 
clerk to receive her money, and he said roughly to her, 
“There’s nothing for you this week,” they burst into a 
loud laugh. 

“T don’t understand,” Mary Ann stammered, confused 
and ashamed ; “I’ve done five days’ work.” 

“ We always keep a week’s wages in hand,” explained 
the senior partner, who happened to be passing by at the 
moment. “You'll get your five days’ pay next Saturday.” 

“For God’s sake, give me something, if it’s only half 
of it,” she cried passionately, in her disappointment and 
despair. : 

“ Impossible,” was his cold reply ; “it is against our 
rules,” 

And Mary Ann, amid the jeers of some of the women, 
turned away heart-sick and desperate. 

How was she to get through another week? 

She had not a single penny left. 

Her scanty stock of clothing, sold bit by bit after being 
turned out of her situation, had all gone. 

She had been forced to enter the Workhouse for her 
confinement. Back there she was resolved not to go. 
Her whole soul revolted against becoming a permanent 
inmate. 

Perhaps she could stay where she was? But the land- 
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lady refused to allow Mary Ann to remain another night 
without paying. 

“Money down, or quit,” she said; “that’s my way 
0’ doin’ business, an’ the only way, too, if yer wants to 
make a livin’.” 

Mary Ann turned with a white face to the old cradle, 
where her baby lay. She was weak and exhausted, but, 
taking up the child with the apathy of despair, she pre- 
pared to leave the house. 

At the door her strength failed. She staggered, and 
would have fallen had not a man caught her, and set her 
down on a bench. 

“Ere,” he said, as he handed her gruffly, but not un- 
kindly, a portion of some meat-pie he was eating, “it’s 
victuals you wants ;” and she eat it ravenously. 

Meanwhile Martha James wiped her eyes with her 
tattered apron, thereby leaving many an unlovely smear 
on her creased and wrinkled visage, and looked alter- 
nately at the old cradle, and at the babe lying on Mary 
Ann’s knee. 

And then over her came the spirit of the Gospe 
widow. 

She, too, would part with her precious mite—dearer 
than her own soul—for the sake of one poorer than her- 
self. 

She threw a little red shawl over her head, and, taking 
the beloved cradle in her arms, she hobbled out of the 
house with it. 

“ What ’ull you give me on this, mister?” she asked 
the pawnbroker round the corner, trembling lest she 
should never, never be able to redeem it. 

He turned the battered old relic upside-down, and 
slapped it carelessly, sending a sharp pang through the 
aged Martha’s heart. 

“One of the rockers is tied up with string,” he said, 
“and it's all worm-eaten and falling to pieces. Can’t 
advance more than fourpence.” 

“Couldn’t you make it a little more, sir?” Martha 
pleaded aghast at the small value set on her treasure. 

“ Not a penny more.” 
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“T'll take it, sir,” she sighed, after an instant’s hesita- 
tion, and, laying her old mother-hand lovingly once more 
on the cradle she had guarded so religiously for over 
sixty years, she passed out. 

On the threshold she turned once more. 

“You'll keep it safe?” she cried, tears running down 
her old cheeks. “Please God, it ’ull only be while 
Saturday.” 

But it was shunted away already out of sight, and the 
pawnbroker, busy with another customer, heard her not. 

And, after all, poor old Martha’s sacrifice was, alas ! 
like so many others, made in vain. 

Ere she returned to the lodging-house Mary Ann had 
wandered away, none knew whither. 

* ~ + 

Only, on the following Monday, as the senior partner 
of the tile firm was walking in to his office from his coun- 
try-house, he noticed a little crowd on the ‘iver bank. 

He crossed the road, and as he drew near the people 
parted, and he saw lying at his feet the drowned body of 
the girl who two days before had cried to him so passion- 
ately, and in vain, for her pitiful wages. 

Unloosed even in death, her arms held her infant 
clasped tightly to her breast ; but of clue or trace to her 
identity there was none. 

Forsaken by her betrayer, the sharer of her guilt— 
spurned by the world—refused the scanty wage she had 
so hardly earned—she had broken down under her bitter 
punishment, and had sought refuge for herself and babe 
in the cold bosom of the river. 


ALICE M. BOYLE. 





BY PAUL RENOUVARD 
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THE CRUISE OF 
THE M. 


IKE most very big men, Bopper is very lazy. 

I was not surprised, then, as we lay on the 
grassy bank of the Loire, to hear him grumble 
at the footsore and weary state we had reached. 

Suddenly his tone changed, and he asked eagerly :— 

“IT say, Kuppord, what’s to hinder us from hiring one 
of those flat-bottomed affairs, and sailing down the river 
all the time with our heels in the like this ?” 

“ Nothing in the world, except that nobody will hire us 
a boat ; and if they did, how are we to get it returned to 
them? Do you propose to row back up stream with your 
heels in the air—this way?” 

“ OF all the pig-headed objectors I’ve ever met, you're 
the worst. Why aren’t you a Home Rule Obstruc- 
tionist ?” 

“ My dear Bopper, you asked me : ‘ What’s to hinder ?’ 
etc., and when I tell you, you—— ” 
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“Oh, stop it. I can stand your feeble satire, but when 
you try to be logical you become unbearable. How far 
did you say we were from Moulins ?” 

Here Bopper, in his eagerness, sat up. 

“Asa matter of strict fact I said nothing about it, but 
now I should say about five kilometres.” 

“ Let’s push on at once.” Bopper was on his feet now. 
“We'll have time to-night yet to hire our boat, and start 
fair to-morrow morning. Get up, lazybones.” 

Though it was my policy to show no eagerness in the 
matter—the boat was to be Bopper’s affair—still this un- 
usual speech goaded me into immediate activity. Besides, 
a well-developed blister on the ball of my—but Bopper 
must know nothing of my secret reasons for liking his 
project. 

The five kilometres were done in silence: so was our 
dinner at the Hotel du Commerce: then Bopper went to 
hunt for his boat, while I went to sit on the stone bench 
in one of the embrasures of the bridge. 

“ Good luck, Bopper ; I’ll be delighted if you succeed.” 
The menu at the di Commerce had been capital. Besides, 
I am naturally good-natured, not to mention the blister. 

“T will succeed,” growled Bopper. 

From my seat on the bridge I saw in turn an old 
woman, a swimming school, anda whole troop of artillery 
horses come down and bathe more or less completely 
and yet Bopper came not. 

A gendarme was standing at the octroi gate to the 
bridge, and the setting sun was lengthening out his 
shadow rapidly. As his cocked hat gradually crept 
across the road towards me, I made up my mind that it 
it reached my fect before I saw Bopper, then I should 
take it as an omen that he had been unsuccessful. 

I did not play quite fair with the shadow. It had 
reached the place where my feet had been when I made 
the bargain ; but I pulled them well back under the seat, 
and gave Bopper another chance. 

He took it. As he appeared, there was a look of 
chastened joy on his face, as of one who has triumphed, 
but only after much tribulation. 
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“ What luck, old man?” I asked carelessly, trampling 
upon the now powerless cocked hat. 

“ T have succeeded,” was the weary reply ; “I’ve got a 
boat.” 

‘And how are we to get it returned ?” 

“It’s not going to be returned. I’ve bought it.” 

“The deuce youhave! So you're setting up for a 
bloated capitalist. I’m jolly glad we have our return 
tickets, or your extravagant habits might——” 

“ If you think a hundred francs extravagant for a boat, 
I don’t.” 

“Well, no. Four pounds does not seem unreasonable, 
—in fact,” I added in a burst of generosity, “I congratu- 
late you on your bargain. Of course it isn’t a thing of 
beauty at that money—or a joy for ever.” 

“If it’s a joy as far as Nantes, that’s all I care for. 
We're to sell it there, and I shouldn’t be surprised if we 
actually made a profit out of it.” 

I was by no means hopeful about the commercial 
prospect, but my blistered feet were passing a unanimous 
vote of thanks to Bopper, so my tongue could ill afford 
to object. 

As we sat that night over our absinthe and cassis, our 
concern was twofold : first, the provisioning of our bark ; 
and secondly, its baptism. 

The provisioning was easily arranged. It was only a 
matter of forethought and francs, and we had plenty of 
both. 

But the naming introduced such things as sentiment, 
the fine arts, belles-lettres. 

At first I thought it was easy, and lightly said, thinking 
to please Bopper :— 

“ Let’s call it the Nediie.” 

Bopper only scowled. Nor did the Annie Swan or 
the Jane Austen please him any better. At length he 
broke out :— 

“It’s a he-boat, ours is. I want none of your Wellies 
or Annies,” 

“We can’t call it the Anatomy of Melancholy, you 
know. Is must be something short.” 
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“How would Smith's Mixture do?” asked Bopper, 
as he thoughtfully took another fill of that popular 
brand. 

“Too long. What do you say to the /acoustant ?” 

“T tell you it’s a he-boat.” 

“Your mind is twisted, Bopper. Women haven't the 
monopoly of inconstancy. It’s ‘Men were deceivers 
ever,’ that rhymes with ‘To one thing constant never.” 

“ Let’s call it the He, and have done with it.” 

As Bopper seemed set upon it, and as I was tired of 
the affair, it was settled that way. 

Next morning we left the Hotel about four o'clock, 
carrying between us the big square basket of provisions 
we had bought the evening before. It was very heavy. 

“Is the He far off?” I asked. 

It turned out that it was about half a mile below the 
bridge. I pass over our sufferings with that basket. At 
length :— 

“There He is,” said Bopper. 

In shape, He was not unlike the paper boats we used 
to make at school—without, of course, the uncomfortabie 
lump that the nature of things insists upon putting into 
the paper article. He was fairly clean. 

There was nobody there. But two clumsy oars and a 
punting pole were lying on the bank. We were soon on 
board, and out in mid-stream, and drifting down with 
the pleasantest motion possible. 

Already Bopper was lying on his back on the flat 
bottom, gazing rapturously at the blue sky. I resented 
this delegation of oars and pole to me. 

“We must take /urns of watching,” I began signifi- 
cantly. 

“‘ What’s the good of watching? We're in the middle, 
and the parallelogram of forces will keep us there. We 
can’t go wrong. As soon as I’m tired lying here, I'll 
make you a diagram showing what I mean. Lie down, 
old man ; there’s bundles of room.” 

I lounged down, half-sitting half-lying, with my head 
resting against the raised part at the stern, so that I 
could see what was in front. 

P 
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I felt that I must stir up Bopper somehow. He looked 
too comfortable. 

“I say, your name, the He, won’t do. It'll play the 
deuce with our grammar.” 

“ What do you mean?” asked Bopper in an ecstasy of 
lazy enjoyment. 

“What will people think if they hear us talking of 
what we did on board He, or of punting He round a 
nasty corner?” 

“ Call him what you like —only he must be masculine.” 

Bopper was too lazy to discuss the matter, so we com- 
promised by calling him the JZ. This pleased me be- 
cause it was short, and Bopper because it stood for 
masculine in the French Dictionary. 

As the sun grew stronger, we began to miss the 
welcome shade we had been used to by the roadside. 
After a while the heat became intolerable ; we were forced 
to make for the bank. 

There we dined—copiously. We declared to each 
other that we never enjoyed a meal like it before. Then 
we gathered bundles of rushes to make a softer bed than 
the hard bottom of the boat. 

Once more in mid-stream, we lay down on some of 
our rushes, and covered our heads with the rest. It was 
Elysium. 

When I awoke, it was cold and I was stiff. Bopper 
was still sleeping peacefully at myside. Everything was 
hushed. As I peered over the side at the wide water, I 
found that we were motionless—stranded among some 
reeds at a bend of the river. 

Suddenly the boat was sharply tugged, and turning 
shorewards I saw two gendarmes standing on the bank 
directing the operations of a blue-bloused country lout 
who was trying to pull the 4/. ashore. His first tug must 
have awakened me. The second produced no effect on 
Bopper, who slept calmly on. 

One of the gendarmes was fiercely fingering his 
carbine, the other his moustache. 

“Come ashore at once,” shouted the Moustache. He 
was evidently the superior. I shook Bopper. 
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It always takes consciousness a long time to permeate 
the huge mass of Bopper. I thought he would never 
come to his senses. And when he did, he kept on 
asking irritating questions from me who knew. nothing 
—and all the while that carbine ! 

The Moustache had been shouting again, but I had 
been too busy with Bopper to notice what he had said. 

There was a stretch of about ten yards of water be- 
tween us and the bank, and neither Bopper nor I had 
the least inclination to walk through that, with the 
prospect of a night in prison behind it. 

The countryman had bolted the moment he saw that 
we two desperadoes were awake. 

I began negotiations. We would punt out to mid- 
stream again, and then land at the first convenient spot. 

Nothing but an immediate march ashore would please 
the Moustache. The carbine was aimed at,me. Bopper 
coolly took up the pole and began punting. It was at 
me that the carbine was pointed. 

I was nearly thrown overboard by the wrench the boat 
got before it was set in motion. 

“Stop, for Heaven’s sake, Bopper! The beggar’s 
going to fire.” 

“He daren’t,” replied Bopper, calmly punting away. 
I had scarcely strength to seize the pole and stop pro- 
ceedings, while I yelled to the Carbine that we were 
British subjects, and waved the Union Jack and Lord 
Salisbury in his face. 

“ Besides, we are coming ashore as soon as we can— 
don’t you see?” 

The carbine was lowered, and the Moustache gravely 
informed us that it was no use trying the other side. 
The hue and cry was out. We were known. Escape 
was impossible. Besides, one of us at least would fall 
under the carbine. 

Bopper now resumed his punting, while I sat down to 
let my heart rise to its usual place. 

The gendarmes guided us where to land ; and as soon 
as we got ashore, we were. told to put ourselves on the 
march for the gendarmerie of St. Pére-le-Moutier. 
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“But M. the Brigadier, we have hunger. Will M. 
have the goodness to allow us to eat and drink ?”—and 
I showed our basket. 

The permission was granted. As we ate, we began 
discussing what our crime might be this time ; but :— 

“It is permitted to eat and drink, not to speak,” said 
the officer. 

“ Not even in French?” I asked. 

“Tn French, perfectly,” was the gracious answer. 

“ How are we to know that nobody will steal the boat, 
and eat and drink all that we have left?” I asked the 
gendarme after we had done. 

“The boat does not concern you; it is a piece of 
evidence. And as for the food, it will be sent to the 
gendarmerie.” 

On our long and humiliating march to Pére-le-Moutier, 
not a word was said. Arrived at the gendarmerie, we 
were asked numberless questions ; but not the slightest 
attention was paid to anything we asked. 

We were remitted to safe custody till next day. We 
resented this bitterly, and roared and lashed our tails a 
great deal ; but as we had no passports, our British tails 
were lashed in vain. 

We were ruthlessly torn asunder, and Bopper and I 
spent the night in separate cells. 

We had nothing to complain of : the beds were clean, 
and the ventilation infinitely better than at St. Pourcain. 

Next morning we were driven in an open gig to 
Moulins, a distance of only some twenty-seven kilo- 
metres. This was a shameful revelation of the speed of 
the 47. Wecould not have drifted at the rate of more 
than two miles an hour—when we happened to be going 
at all, for we must have been aground most of the time. 

At length we were placed before a very superior officer, 
who was always called Captain. Our curiosity was at 
length rewarded : the charge against us was that of steal- 
ing our boat. 

“But we bought it,” I exclaimed indignantly ; while 

Bopper fumbled for the receipt. 
The production of this important piece of evidence 
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caused quite a flutter among the functionaries. It was 
duly stamped. The amount was about the market value 
of the boat. The name signed was that of the owner of 
the boat ; but the handwriting was not the least like his. 

At first the captain seemed inclined to do nothing but 
change the name of the charge. It had been theft ; now 
it was forgery. But Bopper’s statement was so clear, 
and in itself so probable, that investigations were set on 
foot, with the result that towards evening Bopper was 
asked to pick out from among half a dozen apparently 
sleeping rascals, the man to whom he had paid his 
hundred francs. This was soon done, and in a few 
minutes we were free to depart, only Bopper had to 
appear next day as a witness. 

They evidently manage these things quicker in France. 
In three days from the actual theft, the whole case was 
over. The ingenious drunken swindler, had got his two 
years’ sentence, and Bopper had got his 75 francs 60 
centimes, being the amount that the boat-seller had not 
had time to drink before he was picked up by the gen- 
darmes. 

SKELTON KUPPORD. 
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THE LATEST MOVEMENT 


PHILISTINE: ‘* Hullo, old chap! what’s up? Got 
a poem ?” 

FIN-DE-SIECLE AESTHETE (a seeker after unholy gas- 
tronomical combinations): ‘* Pickles and cocoa do not 
harmonise !” 
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BY L, GODFREY-TURNER * 


O A FASHION 
FIGURE 


/ 
RACIOUS mercy on us, woman ! 
| What has happened to you, pray ? ; 
Can you represent the human 
| Female figure of to-day ? bit 
( No; ’tis plain you cannot do so, 
Woman of a weird design ! hi 
Surely mortal never grew so if 
Hideously out of line ! 


Why that head so forward, seeming 
Like a horse’s in a race ? 

Was the artist drunk or dreaming 
When he drew that silly face ? 
Why that very wooden pose, dear ? 
Why that neck a foot too long ? 

Surely your inventor knows, dear, 
That he’s absolutely wrong ? 
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Tell me—when you eat your dinner, 
Do you swallow it ? and how? 
For a longer waist and thinner 
Never I did see till now ! 
Have a care, or one fine day, dear, 
Certain works will get displaced ! 
(Do you use a force-cup, eh, dear, 
When your food won't pass your waist ?) 





Tell me—when the artist drew you, 
Did you look like that at all? 

When you stood before him, knew you 
That your waist was much too small ? 
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Knew you that in form and feature 
You were so completely out ? 

Ah, my most unhappy creature, 
What could you have been about? 


Tell me—when the artist daring 
Came and copied down your charms, 

Was it true that you were wearing 
Curiosities of arms? 

Can’t he, with the common quickness 
Shown by infants ere they walk, 

See that necks are not the thickness 
Merely of the cabbage-stalk ? 


Does your ashion artist never 
Ordinary women meet ? 
Can’t he make some faint endeavour 
To observe them in the street ? 
Surely he must see some living 
Women cross his line of view ? 
Why, then, is he always giving 
Stiff atrocities like you? 


Now I'll say good-bye, my woman. 
Mind you tell him what I say. 

Ask him if he thinks that human 
Female forms get built that way. 

Tell him that they cannot do so; 
Tell him you're a weird design. 

Say that mortals never grew so 
Hideously out of line. 
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“ 


T’S too bad of you, Charlie! With the house full 
—cram full already—to ask another man !” 

“ Seemed glad enough to be asked.” 

“Oh, very likely.” But her tone softened, and 
she glanced at the fire more complacently. ‘“ Where 
does he come from ?” 

“ Seringapatam.” 

“ Nonsense !” 

“ Likely as not. Well, Delhi, Cape Town, or Jamaica, 
don’t care which ; somewhere without pleasure or profit, 
I'll be bound,”—sauntering round the room with one hand 
in his pocket as he chanted,— 


‘* Then ‘ere’s to the Lodge o’ the Widow, 
From the Pole to the Tropics it runs— 
To the Lodge that we tile with the rank an’ the file, 
An’ open in form with the guns.” 


“ He’s going to have his horse sent over in the morn- 
ing.” 
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“That’s all right. The Scope girls will have the 
Carnation room, and the Barnards the Chrysanthemum ; 
then Mr. Capel and Captain Thomson the other two, 
and we shall have to put Jack Wriottesley in the attic.” 

“Do the young beggar good; he’s active enough to 
climb outside.” Turning sharp on his wife—‘* Now, no 
dancing on the off-night, mind.” 

“Very well,’—contentedly. “Certainly Nina Scope is 
a very pretty girl.” 

“For my part,’—strolling towards the door,—“ I like 
Janet quite as well. Not so striking, perhaps, but takes 
more pains about you, and that goes some way with an 
old married stager. Jupiter! how lucky we are this 
season ; open weather right away! If this goes on, the 
gees won't have a sound limb among ’em.” 

“ How tiresome! When there’s a frost they get ill 
with standing still, and when there’s a thaw they go lame 
with running about. Horses are like men—there’s no 
contenting them; yet how dull we should be without 
either.” 

Mr. Brooke, having a fair income, a nice-looking and 
congenial wife, had pitched his tent with due regard to 
“decent hunting and a bit o’ shooting.” Guilthway 
suited him very well ; not large enough to drain his spare 
cash, nor so small as to prevent his having a few friends 
pretty constantly, it was on the whole as satisfactory as 
a man’s house is likely to be, when he has a short lease 
and all England to choose from. They were filling it now 
for the Yeomanry Ball, a rare and most crowded event. 

The Scope girls drove over in the afternoon, finding 
the Barhards talking to Mrs. Brooke and Mr. Capel. 

“Ach, it is cold!” cried Janet, pulling off her gloves 
by the fire. “Nine miles, and the old horses came so 
slowly I thought we should never get here. Jakes won't 
hurry ; even for his tea. Have you had a long journey, 
Mrs. Barnard ?” 

“About two hours by train. But it took double the 
time ; of course we had to change and wait.” 

* Something rotten in the state of Denmark,” observed 
Mr. Capel, handing hot cake. “You should appeal 
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from Philip drunk to Philip sober.” Mrs. Barnard 
laughed a little, feeling it was expected of her, but her 
husband snorted audibly. 

“You remember Mr. Wriottesley last summer, Nina,” 
said Mrs. Brooke ; “he is going to ride the three-year- 
old to-morrow. One or other are safe to come to grief, 
if not both ; but I tell him he must pay for the rest, and 
we'll undertake the doctor.” 

“ He has the best of the bargain,” said Mr. Barnard. 

“It’s the only way to make him take any care of the 
horse. I hope you won't think me very rude for desert- 
ing you to-morrow, Mrs. Barnard, but Charlie grumbles 
so if I don’t go. He likes talking it over, and that kind 
of thing.” 

“Oh, as long as you don’t expect me to talk it over, 
returned Mrs. Barnard, rising ; “even at a meet I never 
know one man’s horse from another.” 

The girls followed the others upstairs to dress. “ It is 
not as good a party as I expected,” said Nina, when they 
were ready. “One could hardly see what Mrs. Barnard 
was like, though. What did you think of Mr. Capel ?” 

“Couldn't make him out at all. Mr. Wriottesley was 
good fun last summer ; I’m glad he is here again. Come 
along.” 

“There is no hurry,” said Nina, lingering by the glass. 
“ Do you think these garnets really suit me ?” 

“They do,”—with emphasis. “ Why did not everybody 
string them like that? It was a happy thought of Aunt 
Sophy to give them to you.” 

The sisters strolled down, finding Mr. Capel and 
“Cheapjack” Wriottesley in the hall, arguing. “Come 
away from those fellows, Miss Scope,” called out the 
pleasant voice of Mr. Brooke, from the drawing-room 
opposite. “Their arguments are sheer rot. Neither of 
them know what they are talking about,”.—shaking hands. 
“Seen your horses since you arrived ?” 

“Oh no; they’re sure to be right in these quarters.” 

“Never sure!”—shaking his head. “I went in and 
looked ’em over when I got back. Your man tells me 
that little bay horse is never sick or sorry.” 
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“No,” said Janet, “he’s wonderfully tough, and I don’t 
mind a small horse.” 

“T like a big one,” said Nina. She was looking 
through the door at a neat, well-put-together man in 
Engineer uniform, who had just stepped down the last 
stair, and was advancing slowly through, the hall. She 
shrank back a little, behind the hall palm. 

“Here you are, Thomson!” cried Mr. Brooke genially. 
“ Down in good time. Let me introduce you to Miss— 
eh? Miss Janet Scope—Captain Thomson. Why? 
Where? Oh yes, Captain Thomson—Miss Scope.” 

He looked so startled as almost to forget to bow ; there 
was a moment’s hesitation, and then ‘Nina, with a half- 
uttered salutation, passed across the room, standing with 
her back to them at the fire, slowly closing and unclosing 
her fan as she looked down into the lgaping flames. 

“How far have we to drive to-night?” cried Janet 
quickly, covering her sister’s rudeness. ‘Six miles ?” 

“ More,” returned their host ; “nearer eight than seven, 
I should say. But there will be plenty of time for dinner, 
and a cigarette afterwards,”—with a glance at Captain 
Thomson. “Nobody gets to a do of this sort early. 
Why, we're all down !” as the Barretts entered, and they 
could see Jack Wriottesley beyond, falling on his knees 
in rhapsody at Mrs. Brooke’s appearance on the stairs 
reciting in impassioned tones :— 


‘*Woman! experience might have told me, 


That all must love thee who behold thee ; 
Surely experience might have taught "'— 


“When you’ve quite done with your music-hall songs, 
you might make sure the dining-room fire is thoroughly 
up to date,” interrupted Mrs. Brooke. “ Our costumes 
are more suited to the equinox than the coast of 
Labrador.” 

“Equinox ?” cried her husband. 

“Did I say equinox? Well, that proves that 1 meant 
equator, then,” she returned, with unruffled serenity. “1 
believe it must be Aphasia, or something equally horrid ; 
I always pitch on the wrong word. Come, you take Mrs. 
Barnard in, Charlie. Captain Thomson, will you take 
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Miss Scope? and Mr. Capel Miss Janet Scope? We 
have no time to lose.” 

Nina had foreseen it ; the last few minutes had been 
an agony of anticipation. For a moment she hoped he 
would pretend to misunderstand, and seize Janet ; but 
Mr. Capel was too quick. In silence she walked beside 
him towards the dining-room. Something must be said ; 
probably he also was racking his brains. Just as they 
came near the table, she made an effort with the only 
thing which would occur to her brain. “I thought you 
were in India!” 

“T have returned.” 

As if that were not self-evident already! She had 
been forced into the first advance in order to humiliate 
her further. His voice and manner were studiously cold, 
even repellent ; so were hers, no doubt, but still! Mean- 
while the Cheapjack was describing an encounter between 
a Norfolk landowner and his labourer, at ‘the top of his 
voice. “The old chap was getting the worst of it, and he 
said in a rage to Hodge, ‘Oh, go to Hell!’ ‘Aye,’ says 
the man, ‘I will, too; and I’ll meet yer old granfeyther 
there, an’ tell ’im whatten a fule ye’re makkin o’ yersel’,’” 

Meanwhile Captain Thomson wondered what mortal 
man was ever in such predicament. Never had he been 
in such a tight place before. What could he talk about ? 
Impossible to begin as complete strangers, and not the 
slightest reference to the past was permissible. That 
young acrobat’s story was in shocking bad taste, but as 
soon as they had finished laughing he must speak, and 
what could he say? He turned to her, and in a carefully 
polite manner inquired, “ Are you fond of dancing, Miss 
Scope ?” 

“ Not particularly,”—with a languid drawl, and without 
turning her head. 

“ Where is the Ball held to-night ?” 

“At the Assembly Rooms; they are supposed to be 
very good.” 

He tried a few more little dabs of conversation with 
the same result, and relapsed into silence. How she had 
changed! She used to be a merry, laughing, round- 
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cheeked girl, how many years ago now? It was the 
summer before he went to India; that was nearly seven 
years ; it was likely a girl would change—he had himself. 
How cold and still she seemed !—hated him, most pro- 
bably, though he had acted for the best, and was per- 
fectly justified. 

“ How beautiful your sister is this evening ! ” murmurs 
Mr. Capel to Janet. “ Ye White Ladye with strings ot 
cut Garnets like Pearls Afire.” 

“ She is a little tired to-night,” says Janet, who cannot 
imagine what has happened to her sister, and thinks it 
better to be prepared with an excuse. 

Hastily Nina climbs into the ’bus after Mrs. Barnard, 
while with equal caution Captain Thomson lingers till he 
can secure the last place nearest the door. The Cheap- 
jack is very merry, asks a riddle and then begs no one 
will pronounce the answer aloud—far too improper—but 
if they will only just whisper in his ear, etc. As no one 
takes the smallest trouble to guess, he plunges next into 
a story. 

The Ball was an immense success. Every one said so; 
and it must have been, because there were so many 
people, it was scarcely possible to dance ; such a magnifi- 
cent regimental Band, it was difficult to talk; such a 
gorgeous supper, you could get nothing you wanted ; and 
so many waiters, most of them had leisure to get drunk. 
Nina, dancing dance after dance with fresh partners, 
saying the same things and hearing the same remarks, 
thought of Dead Sea Apples, and Dust, and other re- 
semblances which occur to us when we are not enjoying 
ourselves. Captain Thomson did not ask her to dance: 
an annoying relief. She wondered what he really thought 
of her, how much he remembered of that summer week 
in Devonshire. Men made few allowances for a girl’s 
innocent ignorance of the world, she knew now ; and it 
was he who had taught her the first harsh lesson. 
Driving home in the half-lit darkness, she leant back in 
the same corner she came in, going over those light- 
hearted days. What a merry party at her aunt’s house, 
and what excitement about the arrival of Bertie’s clever 
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friend, who had passed second out of Woolwich, and was 
a full-fledged officer. Walking, boating, tennis, always 
he and she together ; how her cousins teased her about 
her “con yuest.” And the last evening in the garden, 
when he proposed, she had laughed and flouted him, 
sure of his devotion, with the feeling she would be hard 
to win, and that to answer yes at once would be to make 
the wooing far too easy. 

Then, to find he had left before breakfast without a 
word, gone beyond reach. Pitifully she thought of the 
poor child, brought up and shielded from every contact 
with the world, who had thought to play the Damosel 
to this nineteenth-century knight, this young girl who 
had believed herself worth some slight struggle to win. 
With her loving nature and very innocence prompting 
her, she—and Nina feeling herself flush crimson beside 
the small lamp, opened her eyes suddenly to find him 
watching her from the other end. Verily it is our follies 
not our sins, we blush for. 

No word did she say to her sister, even though she 
found, to her dismay, he had come down for several 
months to superintend some alterations at The Barracks, 
only five miles from their house, and recognised they 
must meet constantly. 

The horses were pretty fresh at starting, next morning, 
and excited one another. Young Wriottesley kept poking 
Mrs. Brooke’s with the end of his whip to make it tittup, 
declaring he wanted to teach her the fashionable jog ; 
Mr. Brooke always preferred Janet, and openly left her 
sister in the lurch, by whom, rode presently, rather re- 
luctantly, Captain Thomson. 

“I hear you live now in this neighbourhood, Miss 
Scope,” he said at last. 

“ About nine miles away ; it was too far for us to drive 
last night from home.” 

“TI have been sent to Battesford on some temporary 
work there, but suppose it will not last very long,”—with 
some stress on ‘ temporary.’ 

“Can you not guess,” she said, turning suddenly on 
him, “that after going through these two days, I do not 
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care whether I see you five million times or not. Talk 
of mathematics if you will ; but for Heaven’s sake let us 
avoid ourselves.” 

“T am sure,’—much hurt,—“ that I have only tried to 
make the best of this unfortunate meeting. What would 
you have me do?” 

She acknowledged the justice of his plea as they rode 
along. It was an awful predicament for both. “ There 
is no way out,” she said at last. “We must go through 
with it. At least,”—proudly correcting herself,—“ I must.” 
(“I must, too,” he interpolated hastily.) “We shall 
have to meet ; cannot we do so as strangers, who, even 
if they do not much like each other, preserve the forms 
of polite hypocrisy?” 

“Willingly,” he answered ; then hesitating— Does 
your sister know ?” 

“Ts it likely ?”—with a bitter laugh. “ No, for my part, 
I have kept silence, as you may well believe.” 

“And for mine, too,” he protested. “On my honour 
I have,’—as he saw her look at him quickly and half 
doubtfully. 

“ Then,”—after a long pause,—“ it is a bargain. If 1 
speak to you first, or show you the smallest civility, 
remember it is a sham ; that I am acting for the public 
benefit, and on their behalf only, while I will do the same 
by you ;—and may the play be quickly over!” She put 
her horse into a slow canter by the roadside, and he 
followed. 

The Meet was like a real Meet; not one of those 
magnificent affairs read of in novels, where the sport is 
put in from imagination and the dressmaking from ex- 
perience. Some people drove over and sat in their 
vehicles till hounds looked like moving; some were 
getting on at a distance, and others came late; there 
was no numerous concourse (so much the better), only a 
few pink coats, a good many indifferent horses, and some 
very inferior riders. As they moved off to the small 
wood they were to draw first, belated sportsmen might 
be seen hurrying up the valley. 

“There comes Jackson,” remarked Mr. Brooke, turn- 
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ing in his saddle with one hand grasping the back. 
“Confound this horse! always kicks when you do this. 
Told me last night didn’t expect to get three hours’ sleep. 
Not good enough, I say. Now then, you young beggar, 
take your thousand-guinea racer out of the road, can’t 
you?” as a rough-coated nondescript with shaggy heels 
cannons int Janet’s neat little steed. 

A stop is made, and the huntsman opening a gate 
canters slowly down a furrow with his hounds, leaving 
the Field to stand and joke and jostle as they will. A 
little blue mist hangs over the plough, and in the sun the 
trees beyond shine pinky-purple. From there they get 
a short slow run to a neighbouring gorse-cover, which 
being rather thick gives the hounds some trouble to get 
him out. 

Captain Thomson stood a little apart, thinking over 
that conversation. How she had changed! Well, it was 
a comfort to think they had now agreed upon their terms. 
But, for the life of him, he could not remember for certain 
what she had said to him in her letter, or what he had 
said in his. He had been bitterly hurt and offended 
that night, anyhow ; yes, he could remember that. And 
then he had gone away, and three days later she had 
written, saying she didn’t want to make him unhappy if 
he really did care about her so much, she didn’t mind, 
and would have him if he wished. A simple, childish 
letter, he could see now; but then, smarting with her 
treatment, and also realizing in those cooler moments 
what a fatal drag upon him an early marriage must be, 
he had written declining the honour in a few cold words. 
What if she had really loved him all the time? And 
now the child-girl is a woman, beautiful, and with bitter 
memory ; they have met once more. How will the Play 
play out? : 

She sat there to the left, leaning a littie forward to 
catch the Cheapjack’s account of a glorious run, where he 
and his horse fell five times, and finally remained in a 
ditch. 

“Best day ever I had in my life,” he vociferates, 
edging a shade nearer the bridle gate to get the advan- 
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tage of Mr. Brooke. Others are standing further up, with 
a view to some small posts and rails. 

Presently, when the fox is really got away, they are 
going for some hours—not fast, for the scent is only 
moderate, but still always moving. 

“ At last!” says Nina, taking out her lunch about three 
in Nicker Wood. “I have not been able to snatch a 
morsel up to now.” 

“This is better sport than broiling in India,” says 
Captain Thomson, who is standing by his horse, begin- 
ning a sandwich. 

“Oh, but you have pig-sticking there.” 

“ Not all of us. We sappers are often billeted in the 
most remote regions. I was once, months, and only saw 
the same white man. We used to ride over to play cards 
and wrangle.” 

“Hardly worth while, I should think,”—opening her 
flask. “No, Mr. Wriottesley, I will not have practical 
jokes played on me ; we settled that last summer.” 

The two squabbled, the soldier joined in, chevying the 
youngster away ; and presently, with some forgetfulness 
of past animosity, they were scampering all three down 
the grass ride together, bustling up another, losing them- 
selves, and finding other people doing the same, after the 
usual custom in far-stretching Nicker Wood. 

Now, no doubt, in the novels of which I have spoken, 
one of these two would have been smashed up in the 
most fearful manner, perhaps broken their back, like—— 
But it will hardly do to mention even well-known fictional 
instances, though they are more numerous than probable. 
Nevertheless, nothing happened to either of them, any 
more than it does to most of us in a day’s or even a 
season’s hunting. 

Certainly when Captain Thomson’s horse carried away 
part of a small stone wall with an awful clatter, he was 
rather pleased to see Miss Scope a good way to the right, 
not likely to have heard (though she did, by the bye). 
And when her horse refused twice to jump out of the 
lane, away from a posse of roadsters, she hoped he was 
nowhere about. Truce had succeeded war—a steady 
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truce, grounded on mutual self-interest, the surest 
basis. 

“ A note for you, sir,” said the butler, as they were all 
standing round the tea-table on their return. Having 
arranged this at the Ball, the sapper was now a little dis- 
appointed at being taken at his word. 

“Tam very sorry, Mrs. Brooke,”—after reading it,— 
“but I am wanted back immediately. I shall have to look 
into a matter before the men go to work to-morrow. 
They have sent over my cart to fetch me.” Affecting 
extreme surprise and many regrets, he carried his teacup 
off with him upstairs. 

“T don’t believe one word of it!” declared his hostess 
indignantly. ‘“ That’s always the way with soldiers ; you 
never know where you are with them. It’s very likely 
only an invitation to dine somewhere else.” 

“Oh, what does it matter?” returned her husband 
placably. ‘We shall be even numbers. All the better ; 
can go to bed earlier. Dare say he’d have wanted to sit 
up till all hours.” 

“Sorry you're off,” he said presently in the hall. 

Hope to see you again before long. My wife asked me 
to excuse her ; all gone up to change; was to say good- 
bye for her.” 

“Pray thank Mrs. Brooke for a very pleasant visit,” 
returned the guest, feeling in his long coat pocket to see 
his tobacco was all right. “ Will you say good-bye to the 
Miss Scopes also for me?” as he went down the steps. 
A pause. He struck a match, and bent his head over his 
hollowed hand. Then, rather indistinctly, “1 shall hope 
to call there before long. Will you tell them ?” 

“Oh, yes,” cheerily ; “say good-bye all round. Ta, ta!’ 

But Mr. Brooke forgot entirely that last message, 
which was the only one in which the sender was the least 

interested, and which occupied his thoughts down the 
chestnut drive, and even out on to the road. 

Next morning the host stood once more on the steps, 
speeding the parting Miss Scopes. 

“Good-bye. You must bring your horses over again, 

and have another day this side of the country. See you 
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on Friday, if this weather holds, but it doesn’t look un- 
like fro’t. Good-bye.” 

Jakes started the horses ; the wagonette rattled down 
the drive. And Nina thought of the man who had driven 
out there the night before to escape her hated presence ; 
how, though she might have been willing to forget by 
degrees, he had found it impossible to forgive, and it 
was very grievous to her. 

Yet, in this life it is the unexpected which occurs to 
us. Weare neither bound nor free, but somewhat be- 
tween the two, though we please ourselves with prate of 
choice. What will be, will be ; and the path marked out 
for us sooner or later we shall tread. 


BEATRICE CHAMBERS. 








THE JOHNNIE UP TO 
DATAH 


H, to move with the times, to be thought a “ big pot, 

O Is the wish of the Johnnie to-day, 

Withhis’Varsity slang and his“ dontcher know ?—what ? 
He imagines himself quite au fact! 

If with this or that actor he shoulders should rub, 


His delight is quite pretty to see ; 
He’s devoted to sport—he belongs to a club, 
And he never comes home to his tea ! 
For the Johnnie stays out latah 
Than when living with the matah, 
And to tell you the truth, he’s a deucéd smart youth, 
Is the Johnnie up to datah 
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Then to lots of nice girls he his heart of course loses* 
And he grows sentimental and sad ; 
He will spend half a day and a fortune at “‘ Boosey’s,” 
Buying songs that are “really not bad!” 
And he'll put his young sister to trouble immense, 
Till at length he decides on his choice— 
| 


It’s a drawing-room love song extremely intense, 
Just the thing if you haven’t a voice. 


He’s not a woman hatah, 
But a jealousy creatah, 
There’s another young fellow—Od/igaéo on ’cello, 


By-and-by in due course he gets tired of this game, 
And prefers to be giddy and gay ; 

He will vote all “at homes” as most killingly tame, 
And sings only, “ Ra-ra boom-de-ay !” 

Then he’s gone on the minstrels in St. James’s Hall, 

And he works up the latest new song ; 


With the Johnnie up to datah ! | 
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While he’s black in the face, you will then hear him bawl 
In the swell amateur nigger throng. 
He is sure he looks first ratah, 
Tho’ dressed up like a waitah ; 
But pray don’t laugh at him, for it’s only the whim 
Of the Johnnie up to datah. 





And his favourite costume’s knee-breeches and spats— 
Horsey gaiters are now rather rife ; 

Lots of “ gee-gees” he backs and most knowingly pats — 
(But he never rode one in his life !) 

On: the coster-song craze he is sure to be mad, 
And his fine suit of “ pearlies” he'll prize, 

Though his dialect’s wrong and his singing is bad— 

It is nothing to him—still he tries ! 
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He will talk of “ human nachah,” 
And he'll sing of “ fish and tatah,” 

Though you feel as a coster he’s quite an impostor, 
Is the Johnnie up to datah ! 


A LA JOHNNIE :— 
Oh, Elizah, deah Elizah ! 
If you die an old maid you've only got yourself to blame. 
Oh, Elizah, deah Elizah/ 


How do you fancy “ Hawkins” for your othah name ? 


CECIL BARNARD. 
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PHOTOGRAPHER: ‘‘ Now, Miss, fix your heye on that an 
think of ’.” 











VALE! 


HE BUTTERFLY was started, as many 

of our readers may be aware, by a 

handful of artists and writers who, for 
some singularly fatuous reason, wanted to have 
a magazine of their own. The average artist or 
writer in these days is not usually a millionaire ; 
indeed (so, at least, average artists and writers 
affirm), it is the under-average man who most 
' frequently amasses great wealth ; and therefore 
it will be readily understood that we, the pro- 
moters of THE BUTTERFLY, were hardly at the 
outset in a position to command the capital of 
a Vanderbilt. 

In starting THE BUTTERFLY, we confess to 
having fostered the mournful delusion that one 
day our magazine would remunerate us so far 
as to enable us ultimately to give our whole 
time to its preparation and production ; for it 
must be frankly admitted that hitherto only a 
portion of our working hours have been devoted 
to it. Our receipts in the shape of net profits 
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from our magazine down to date having totalled 
up to exactly O, we shall probably not be re- 
garded as unreasonable in having sought to 
supplement this very modest income by ex- 
tended labours in more profitable directions. 
Our expectations of mammoth receipts have 
been doomed to disappointment, and we now 
have no alternative but to respectfully announce 
and say that the present number is our last. 

We admit that in breaking the mournful 
tidings with such painful suddenness we are 
incurring a somewhat grave responsibility, but 
we really cannot help it. It seems cruel to tear 
ourselves away on this short notice, but it must 
be remembered that we are acting only on the 
acutest provocation. If the immediate conse- 
quence of this withdrawal should be a panic on 
the Stock Exchange, or if any of the insecure 
thrones of Europe should go under in the 
general confusion, we decline to be held liable 
for damages. 

It only remains for us to perform the very 
pleasing duty of gratefully acknowledging the 
generous support we have received from our 
readers, especially those who from time to time 
have kindly volunteered to show us how a 
magazine really ought to be conducted. We 
have also to cordially thank the press generally 
for the friendly appreciation and encouragement 
invariably extended to us. With these few 
words we beg leave to reach for our hats. 

A. G. 





NOTE. 


It may possibly interest some of our readers to know 
that Mr. Raven-Hill and Mr. Edgar Wilson are at work 
on a portfolio of original etchings, lithographs, and 
coloured prints, details of which will be published in due 
course ; and also that Mr. L. Godfrey-Turner will shortly 
publish a volume of his “ Butterfly Ballads,” with other 
poems, etc., that have appeared in the various magazi 
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